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TO OUR READERS. 


Custom requires a salutation to our readers, and our own feelings 
prompt us to follow the example of our predecessors, in thanking you 
for the generous confidence reposed in us, in telling you our plan of 


operations, and in asking your codperation and assistance. 

In assuming the honorable and responsible duties to which our class- 
mates, by their suffrages, have called us, we find no infant periodical 
struggling through a weak and short-lived existence, but a Magazine 
laureled by years, supported with a generosity and enthusiasin which 
does honor to our College, and which promises a long and useful career 
in the future. Long has it been the Pioneer of College periodicals, 
and while others, later born, have breathed their last, this has nobly 
and successfully breasted the waves of contending fortune, and now 
stands a proud monument of the enterprise of our students. ‘To main- 
tain its past character, and to hand it down, unimpaired, to succeeding 
classes, shall be our aim. 

In conducting the Magazine we propose but one change—a change 
which has been ardently wished for, and which in the experiment we 
are to make we hope will prove satisfactory. It is to render our Mag- 
azine more strictly Collegiate and Yalensian. It has been complain- 
ed, and not without some reason, that it has no peculiar features—if we 
may except the charge of the puerile and prosaic nature of the articles 
—to distinguish it from other periodicals—that to divest it of its cover 
it would be impossible to trace its origin to a college, and still more 
80, to trace it to Yale. ‘To remedy this we have inserted a new de- 
partment, the Memoranitia YaAcensia. It will be our aim to collect 
under this head, articles which shall have a present or historical in- 
terest as connected with our Alma Mater—to make it a receptacle of 
such passing events as may be deemed worthy a permanent record— 
to make our Magazine more interesting now, and in the future a book 
of reference whence the customs, incidents, and sentiments of the Past 
may be learned. It will be our object to relieve the Magazine of the 


stiffness, dulness, and monotony which has been charged againat it, by 
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the introduction of articles relating to the past and present of College 
life, and in which every Yalensian must feel an interest, 

In other respects the Yate Lirerary will remain as heretofore, 
That the general nature of its articles can be improved and rendered 
more interesting to the reader, we confidently believe. ‘There is ma- 
terial enough in College, variety and versatility enough, to make our 
pages entertaining as well as thoughtful. In manly intellect, in sound, 
clear judgment, in activity, energy and strength of mind, Yale knows 
no equal. In beauty, purity, elegance of style, and classic taste, she 
has her rival, perhaps her superior. For the full attainment and devel- 
opment of the latter the pages of our Magazine offer the best, and, we 
may say, the only means afforded in our College discipline. 

We say the material is in our midst, and we would ask of those who 
possess the power to instruct and amuse to come to our assistance, 
Our columns are open to you. Do not complain that our pages are 
dry and worthless, but, as you are friendly to the cause in which we 
labor, come forward and arrest what you may consider a decline of 
literary taste. We offer to you our columns, and instead of showering 
upon us your disapprobation, we would thank you to furnish us a model 
which the writers of the Magazine may imitate. Let its pages be 
made the repository of your learning, the index of your taste, and the 
memorial of your talent. We need your generous and united support, 


and feel that we have a right to urge our claim. With your encourage- 
ment and codperation we are confident of success, but whether the aid 
we crave be given or withheld we will do the best our abilities allow, 
asking that in your indulgence you pass the evil for the sake of the 


good, and give your humble servants—the Editors—a kind wish for 
the labor in your behalf 


c. 


ALBERT BIGELOW, 

CHARLES M. BLISS, i bie 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO, | Biiortot 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, SS 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
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Slowers. 


How full of significance was that old English celebration of May 
Day! Nothing can be fancied as more in accordance with the nature 
of the occasion, more suited to the season, or better adapted to express 
the sentiments voluntarily suggested by the day, than those festive 
gatherings around the merry May-pole,—the coronation of the May 
Qlueen,—the wreaths and garlands of gay Spring flowers,—the happy, 
mirthful songs, and the peans of praise and thankfulness at the return 
of Summer. Nature has made it the gayest day of all the year. ‘To 
the sprightly, blooming innocence of youth, to the warm aspirations 
of manhood, and the calm meditation and subdued retrospect of age, 
it imparts new life, and sheds a softening, melting glow, which rean- 
imates the soul, and quickens the pulse of generous emotion. It is 


‘—— time’s young darling, with the mirthful eye ; 
With whose light locks, flower crowned, the Grey beard toys, 


And half forgets his mission in her joys.” 


What a season for mirthful enjoyment! How appropriate that the day 
be celebrated with festal praise! It comes to clothe the dreary fields 
of winter’s waste with the green herbage and blooming flower; to 
change the sombre, melancholy hue of mighty forest trees, and give 
to them the lively, social air of a thousand waving leaves. It comes 
bringing the azure heaven and the golden sunshine to cheer r the hearts 
of men, and giving warmth and joy to all created things. All nature 
seems to smile with gladne ss. ‘The woods and lawns, the living 
streams and shady groves, the tall and rugged mountains and the se- 
cluded, blushing dells, all, in silent anthems, praise their God, while 
choirs of happy birds make them vocal with notes of joyful thank- 
fulness. 

And when the face of nature beams with smiles of gladness and 
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praise, well may man, forgetting the dread winter whic h has desolated 
his soul, which has chilled and benumbed the finer feelings of his na. 
ture, vield before the genial, softening rays of some irresistible power 
within him, and imitate the warbling birds, whose untaught melody is 
poured forth so jovfully upon the summer aur. Yet, on such an ocea- 
sion, how necessary to the full inspiration and enjoyment of the scene 
are flowers! At the sightof their gaily colored petals, the eye is glad- 
dened, and the scent of their fragrant perfume brings a cheer to the 
heart. What would the May-day gatherings of Merry England be 
without the wreath and the garland’ Without 


‘The rich display of flowers, — 
The airy wild of fragrance, 
So lovely to the eye, 


And to the sense so sweet.” 


Let the cold, bleak hills which rise above the ocean shore of rugged 
New England answer, where a solitary dandelion on the sunny road- 
side, or the lonely anemone, springing up from the mossy bank of the 
sluggish rivulet, or a stray sprig of the trailing arbutus, are the only 
prizes of the eager flower hunters in their chill May morning excur- 
sion. Shght trophies! Slight, when compared with the flowery 
mouth of June,—yet, meagre as they are, there is a pleasure in their 
possession which repays a hundred fold the difficulty of their attain- 
ment. ‘There is a pleasure in finding these fragile but certain testimo- 
nials of returning summer, which only the heartfelt cry of joy, the 
youthiul bound, the hand outstretched to ravish, and the look of satis- 
faction of him who holds the wild flower in his fingers and breathes 
its fragrance, can in fit terms attest. 

And why is it that a simple flower, springing up in some secluded 
nook, has such power over the sensibilities of man, such an influence 
in directing his thoughts and controlling his feelings ! Why is it that 
the modest daisy and the early violet, while they cannot administer to 
his gains, nor utter sounds gratifying to his ambition, yet, as he looks 
upon them, can chain his thoughts, and, for the moment, fill his soul 
with new emotions? Enough that itis so. It may be a kind of human 
instinct which brings in close affinity the pure and spotless in nature 
with those chords of man’s heart yet untouched by communion with 
the world,—those native sentiments of his soul which can yet respond 
to the soft, still voice of nature's innocence. Mere art does not bring 
this pleasure,—its birth is not in refinement, though cultivation may, 
perhaps, add to its strength, and bring to it new charms. ‘The Indian 
maiden, as she plucks the wild flowers from the margin of the brook 
and iatwines them, selecting those of rarest and gayest colors, in the 
long braids of her jet black hair, is moved with the same sentiments 
of beauty and loveliness as those which pervade the soul of the high- 
born dame of princely life. ‘This untaught daughter of the wilderness 
has yielded, by the mere gazing upon and fondling of the flowers that 
adorn the banks of the forest stream, to a charm which has awakened 
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the imagination and elevated the mind. ‘The maiden of rural life, 

with lightsome heart skipping through the fields, as she gathers the 
early blooming flowers and forms them into a bright and tasteful coro- 
nal which decks her head more richly than the jeweled crown of an 
empress, but acts the promptings of a noble instinct which seems in- 
sepurably conne ected with every woman's nature. 

The mind of man is strongly imbued with a love for natural purity, 
grace, and beauty. ‘There exists in the human breast an unpulse 
which prompts us to yield our homage and adoration to what is good, 
beautiful, or lovely. ‘T’o this the heart is drawn, and from this it de- 
rives the sweetest and purest enjoyment, since it is untainted with the 
coldness and cruelty of reality. Man gazes enraptured at the grace 
and loveliness which the artist has created, for it fills his own soul 
with its ideas of perfection and happiness; he listens to the lyre of a 
Milton and a Wordsworth with feelings of joy, for the harmony of the 
words form ideas as harmonious and perfect as themselves, It is the 
same impulse which compells him to look upon the opening bud with 
favor—which prompts him to wander forth into the fresh fields and 
pluck the early flowers of Spring. For they are forever uttering ap- 
peals to the heart full of eloquence and force, suggesting things sweet, 
lovely, and pure. Gazing upon them, you forget the cold utilitarian- 
ism of the practical world, for you see before you a gratuitous devel- 
opment of beauty. Objectless and spontaneous, they are indeed the 
very poetry of nature. “ They toil not, neither do they spin.” ‘They 
furnish to man neither food nor raiment. Hence, entirely removed 
from the low, groveling ideas of utility, they are the most fitting em- 
blems of things made perfect tn “ immortal loveliness,” and eloquently 
typify the beneficent design of the creation. ‘They come to us, whe n 
surrounded with the dust and heat, and, perhaps, the misery of man’s 
earthly lot, gleams of a brighter sunshine. Aad more inse nsible than 
the flinty stone is that man’s heart which does not soften and expand 
beneath the warm glow of such a radiance. An undevout astronomer 
has been termed an anomaly, but that a student of nature should be- 
come debased and sensual, is a far greater wonder. 

lt is interesting to trace the relations of flowers to the offices and 
circumstances of life, to notice their suggestiveness, and the diferent 
associations blended with them, They appeal tothe heart at all times, 
as the moat fitting emblems expressive of its varied emotions, and are 
used in all the various situations of life. ‘They adorn the sunny locks 
of the May Queen upon the village green, and are woven into garlands 
for the brow of the victor. ‘The ancients twined wreaths of flowers 
around the heads of the victims they led to the sacrifice, and the wine 
cup was crowned with roses. They are seen amid the tresses of the 
blushing bride, they adorn the feast and the banquet, and are reverently 
scattered over the new-made grave. They are the pledges of love, 
each speaking in its own peculiar voice. The Rose has been made 
sacred to the Goddess of Beauty, and ever offered at her shrine; by 
its means lovers declared their passion, and its petals convey back the 
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answer of encouragement or refusal. The lofty soul of ambition 
struggles with almost superhuman effort, and rests satisfied in the at- 
tainment of a myrtle crown, interlaced with fading flowers, while the 
innocency of boyhood glories, with a full heart, at the discovery of a 
bursting bud, an opening tulip, or the possession of the first full-blown 
lily from the neighboring pond. 

‘Hut man has not suffered them to remain in their fading beauty, 
yiving delight to the eye and the soul. In his creation of the useful 
he has copied from them and, taking the lifeless resemblance, has com. 
bined it with massive works of art and the humbler uses of life, to re. 
lieve the one and adorn the other. In architecture, the frieze with its 
decorations, and the Corinthian column adorned by the acanthus, speak 
their indebtedness to flowers. ‘The gay fabric, woven or printed, 
acknowledges, in the same way, the source of its attractiveness. The 
painter studies their brilliant hues, and thus forms the most delicate 
colors of his art. And not only are the forms of flowers imitated in 
order to please the eye, but their sweet perfume is extracted from them, 
delighting the senses with their odorous fragrance. 


a 


“Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odors made.” 


‘There lives in man some innate desire for rural life,—a longing after 
its quiet, its peace and itsenjoyment. There are none but sometime 
have wished tochange the dust and noise of the treeless town for the 
pleasant garden, the cooling shade of trees, the verdant fields, the open, 
bracing air, and the delicious sunshine. Almost all great men have 
loved and at times enjoyed the pleasures of rural life, and there is 
hardly a tree or flower which is not intimately connected with the 
name and memory of some one‘ good and great.’ 

Who has not read of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree ? of Pope’s willow’ 
and of Byron’s elm’ — In our studies we find Cicero at his rural seat 
at ‘Tusculum; Horace on his farm in the country of the Sabines, or at 
his much praised Tibur; and Virgil singing the pleasures of the rus- 
tic, and wishing himself a farmer. And coming to these later times, 
we find the French philosopher Rousseau, the very child of nature, 
spending his life at his loved and idolized estate amid the hills of Cam- 
burry. ‘The great ambition of Scott was to be a landholder, and his 
greatest pride his Abbottsford. Lamartine, in tones of matchless elo- 
quence and tenderness, has exhibited his affection for his much loved 
Milly. ‘The famous old Elm at Northampton is handed down with the 
memory of America’s great theologian, who was wont to sit amid its 
branches. 

We notice too a pleasing preference manifested for particular flow- 
ers. lHlorace has spoken his choice :— 

© —— heque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem.” 
It was a fancy of Keat’'s, when on his death bed, that the daisies were 
growing over him, Shelly perceived his own delicate nature in the 
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sensitive plant. Southey sung of the holly, and Tennyson has told us 
of the “ Lotus Eaters.” Moore has recounted with the imaginative 
luxuriousness of Eastern style, the “ Feast of Roses.” Montgomery 
pas sung of the snow-drop ; Burns of his favorite daisy ; and Percival 
of the lily. Wordsworth’s great partiality was for the hollyhock, and 
his fondness displayed itself in planting this unpretending flower by 
the side of all his garden walks.  Linnwus, lying ill and unable to 
move, at sight of some new flowers brought him from America, was so 
reanimated in spirit and delighted in mind that he forgot his bodily 
pain and recovered from his sickness. Bacon, we are told, would 
have fresh flowers upon his table, while forming his theories of divine 
and human philosophy. It was in his garden that Newton first con- 
ceived the idea of those mighty laws that hold in harmony the uni- 
verse. And it was Cowley who said, “ he wished he might have a 
small house and large garden; few friends and many books.” And 
the boast of the Nantucket fisherman—so triumphantly vindicated— 
that he could recognize the soil of his own sandy island, see it where 
he might, is only equalled by the assertion of Napoleon, that he should 
know, even were he blindfolded, his father’s garden in Corsica, by the 
smell of the earth. 

A taste for flowers and a partiality for particular varieties, is not 
alone a characteristic of individuals ; it belongs as well to nations. 
The Dutch have a fondness for tulips which at one time in their his- 
tory, amounted almost to a national mania, and exhibited itself in the 
most extravagant outlays, and the extensive cultivation of their favorite 
bulb. ‘The eye of the Englishman is pleased at sight of the bloom- 
ing hawthorn hedge; the American sees an attraction as well as 
a practical, substantial meaning in a well-planted and productive 
orchard ; and the Mexican shows his peculiar taste and appreciation 
of flowers, by those far-famed and gorgeous spectacles—tfloating gar- 
dens. And it is a pleasing circumstance, connected with the barbar- 
ous rites and sanguinary worship of that people, that a boquet of flow- 
ers was the most valued gift, in the time of Cortes, presented the 
Ambassadors who visited the court of Montezuma. The Persians 
celebrate a festival, styled the “ Feast of Roses :”"— 


“ And all is ecstacy, for now 
The Valley holds its Feast of Roses.” 


The descriptions of this festival by travelers is like that of a fairy 
land. 

Flowers follow us through life. They are hung around the bap- 
tismal font at the christening of the babe ; the first great effort of the 
child is to snap the seed vessels of the lady-slipper, and with inno- 
cent bewilderment gaze upon the scattered seeds. ‘The urchin counts 
the morning glories which cover the garden fence, blows away the 
decaying blossom of the dandelion, keeping exact account of the puffs— 
holds the butter-cup to the chin of his playmate, with the prophet in- 
erest of a magician ; tells fortunes by tearing the petals frum the daisy, 
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and spends the summer twilight in hunting for the four leaved clover. 
‘The youth sows his initials in the bed of early radishes, or at a later 
period, wanders along the margin of the wood to gather a boquet of 
fair, wild flowers, or culls with greatest care the choicest specimens 
from the garden plot, to send to the one he loves. ‘They adorn the 
marriage altar, and as if that gave an interest to them, in the maturity 
of life, when the dreams and aspirations of youth have been realized 
or remembered as youthful fancies, man seeks the pleasure they afford 
in the culture of the same garden gems. ‘The aged, too, see in the 
blooming shrub an image of their own youth, and as in thought they 
wander back to early scenes through the memory of manhood, they 
look furward too, and are conscious that there is a near and certain 
time when flowers will be laid upon the marble bosom silent in death, 

Flowers have a language. They all speak the great lessons of holy 
truth—the beneficence of God; the fading nature of earthly things, 
and the shortness of human life. ‘They speak to us in the most befit- 
ting and most conclusive imagery of man’s immortal nature, assuring 
him that he will live again. ‘They are a part of 


“That elder Scripture writ by God's own hand.” 


Besides all this, each has a particular significance and a meaning 
peculiar to itself. It needs no arbitrary rules to interpret them ; no 
systematized method collected in Floral Dictionaries to explain them, 
for they appeal to each individual heart, telling their own simple story. 
The rose is, more than any other, the flower of love and poetry, and 
has been styled “the very perfection of floral realities.” The violets, 
} oe sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 


are full of beauty and innocence. ‘The daisy must ever be the emblem 
of modesty ; the 
“pale primroses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 

Bright Phebus in his strength,” 
touch the heart with thoughts of childhood’s dreams and early youth. 
The Dahlia breathes of haughtiness, and the mimosa is the very picture 
of sensitiveness. 

An additional interest in flowers is derived from a knowledge of 
their legendary and mythological character. The many stories con- 
nected with their form, color, and history, are full of poetry, and sug- 
gestive of the purest thought. It is told that a flower of pale hue 18 
changed into purple or crimson at beholding human crime or shame. 
The red rose, by some, was said to be indebted for its color to the 
blood which flowed from the wounded feet of Venus, when running 
through the woods in despair for the loss of Adonis, and the white 
rose sprung from the tears which the goddess shed. Some say it was 
colored with the blood of Cupid; others, that it was dyed with nectar, 
and is the flower of Bacchus. The poppy was given by Jupiter to 
Ceres that she might slumber and forget her sorrows, when distressed 
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by the loss of her daughter. A Grecian priestess was beloved by 
Venus, and at her death was changed into the myrtle with the injunc- 
tion to remain green during allthe year. At the contest of the golden 
apple thrown by the goddess Discordia, Venus, the successful com- 
petitor, Was crowned by Cupid with a wreath of myrtle. Apollo 
became enamored of Daphne, but she rejecting his suit fled from him. 
Apollo pursued her, and she invoking assistance of her father, was 
transformed into a laurel. Apollo immediately adorned his brow with 
the leaves, and the laurel was made the crown of glory to the poet, 
orator, philosopher, and warr.or. 

The superstition of the middle ages gave a visionary and fanciful 
meaning to many flowers. ‘lhe winter hellebore, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth, have been made sacred by association with the names of the 
saints of the Catholic faith, and in the passion flower are seen the 
tokens of our Saviour’s agony. 

Flowers have an historical interest. The father of Greek min- 
strelsy found delight when in imagination he wandered through the 
gardens of Alcinous, and the orchards of the Hesperides. Wonder is 
excited in reading the account of the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
which are said to have been made by the Median queen on the sterile 
plains of her adopted country, to remind her of the verdant hills and 
woods of the land of her childhood. There is a constant allusion to 
flowers inthe Scriptures. ‘The ancient poet of Isreal tells us, “ | 
made me gardens.” We are commanded to“ consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow,” and assured that Solomon in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of them. ‘The palm leaves strewed in the path 
of Christ, and the crown of thorns placed upon bis head, have each a 
painful interest. 

Nature, clad in her gay attire, presents an attraction to the eye, 
which soothes the passions, nerves the purpose, and cheers the inner 
man. He who breathes the perfumed fragrance of the morning tlow- 
ers, sparkling perchance with dew, cannot but acknowledge in his 
heart an influence mysterious yet potent, which incites to purity of 
mind and intelligence of action. A taste for such things is one index 
of an enlightened mind and tender breast; the want of such a taste 
one characteristic of a debased intellect and wicked heart. ‘To teach 
the humble peasant to rear a garden plot of flowers is to lead him to 
happiness ; and to induce the high and rich to love them is to furnish 
innocent recreation and exalted gratification. It is told of Cato—that 
most severe of statesmen—that when he aimed to correct the exces- 
sive luxuriousness of the Roman people, he advised every citizen, 
however humble his circumstances or destitute his condition, to rear 
in his garden plot some flowers, in order that the influence of such a 
culture might contribute to the elegance and refinement of the Roman 
people. Who does not admire such legislation’? and might it not be 
well for other nations even in this age of refinement and civilization, to 
exhibit their estimation of the power which the simple cultivation of an 
unpretending flower has in softening man’s nature and implanting in 
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A FAIRY TALE. [May, 
his breast a love of the innocent and the beautiful. And does not our 
daily observation approve as wisdom the idea of the old Roman states. 
man? And is there not something, a8 we pass the lowly abode 
of the humble cottager, and see the windows filled with these 
blooming types of purity and loveliness, or the little spot before the 
cottage door adorned with the fragrant sweet-briar, the more humble 
pink, or the modest pansey, which tells us of happiness, contentment, 
and peace within ? Rak -— 

There is something in the cultivation of the soil, in observing the 
growth of the vegetable world, and in the consciousness of aiding in 
carrying out the great laws of nature, which fills the thinking mind 
with pleasure. There is an influence arising from one’s cultivating a 
plot of ground which he may call his own, which implants in his 
breast a feeling of independence and worth, which makes the peaceful 
citizen and the loyal subject. c, 


A fairy Cale. 


Upon a fair cloud of pearly hue, 

Within a violet moist with dew, 

A tiny fairy had made her soft bed, 

And on its fine leaves reposed her head ; 

Her golden hair was wet with tears, 

But sleep had hushed her cares and fears, 

And the sinile on her lip was warm and bright 
As the moon when it steals from clouds at night. 


Her robe of the lily pure was made, 

Her hair was gold in the light and shade, 

And floated around a mantle of light, 

And gleamed o'er her robe like a rainbow bright. — 

She rode on the air, and the shadowy cloud, 

But when sleep came o'er her the dew was her shroud ; 
Her car was of rainbow beams dipped in gold, 

The sunlight played o'er her to shield her from cold. 
Though queen of the fairies, she 'd fled from her throne 
To weep o'er her sorrows in silence—alone. 

Though a fairy, like mortals, to love she had learned, 
And the blight on her spirits, was love unreturned. 


The fairies were dancing one beauteous night, 
When the moon on the dew drops was glancing bright ; 
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The gems on their robes all glittering shone, 

As they tripped in light measure around the throne. 
Their mirth was soon hushed, for in wondrous del ght 
They gazed on a being transcendently bright, 

W ho, from bis steed all fainting with heat, 

Leaped on the sward at their sovereign’s feet.— 

His coat was made of the violet blue, 

His sad, soft eyes were the same fair hue, 

His voice was like music, as soft and sweet 

As when geatle winds through Holians sweep. 


They gathered around him, all eager to hear 

The story he told, with asigh and a tear. 

He had broken the laws of his sovereign king, 
And his eye was faded and soiled was his wing ; 

A ray from a star his eye vould relight, 

A gleam from a rainbow his wing make bright. 
He had caught a bright fly for his heevenward steed, 
And alone in the night he had come in his need. 
Ere again the fair moon on the green sward shone, 
He must rest once more in his own distant home ; 
But how could he gain the light of a star, 
Fainting and weary with riding so far’ 

He had loosed his hold of his courser’s rein, 

And swiftly he ‘d sought his far home again ;— 
How now could he catch the rainbow gleam’ 

He bowed in despair to the fairy queen. 


She made him a bed of the almond flower, 

Far away in a fragrant, quiet bower ; 

And she threw o'er his pillow a potent charm 

To soften his slumbers and shield him from harm 
Away from her throne above she flew, 

Nor rested till gleamed the rainbow hue, 

Then she caught from its arch one brilliant gleam, 
And siniled as she thought of the bright fay’s dream— 
Of his wings, how clear and bright they would shine, 
All ready to plume for his distant clime ; 

And she stayed, ere it fell, a star of night, 

To kindle his eye with its former light. 


She stood once more in the fragrant bower, 
And shook from her head the pearly shower 
Of dew drops pure, she had caught as she flew 
Through the countless flowers of snowy hue ; 
With her robe she brushed the hare-bell blue, 
And music resounded her wide realm through. 
She woke the fay from his slumbers so eweet, 
And again he knelt at the bright queen's feet. 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


A being so fair she never had seen ; 

So noble in heart—so graceful in mein ; 

And she bade him remain in her pleasant home, 

And she ‘d make him her lord—the king of her throne. 


Oh! sad was the eye of the fair earthly fay ; 

A moment he paused, then in sad, tearful lay 
He told his king’s laws, and how he had sinned ; 
Why his wing was soiled, and his eye was dimmed. 
A mortal maiden, all beauty and light, 

Was sick and in pain, and his king one night 
Had bade him fly to her couch away, 

Aud watch by her side by night and day; 
When the fever burned, to fan her brow, 

And lull her to sleep with music low ; 

And to waft to her pillow visions fair 

Of Heaven, and all that is glorious there ; 

To scatter the dew of fairest flowers 

Ever around her in fragrant showers ; 

And never to leave her, till again she moved 
‘The center and life of the circle she loved. 


* Could [ hear in her dreams her low murmurs float, 
Of the sweetest music, the most exquisite note— 
Could I gaze on her brow, like the lily fair, 
Mirroring the pure thoughts that slumbered there— 
Could I touch her pure lips, as they breathed a kiss, 
And my heart feel not all the answering bliss !— 
Could I dwell with being so pure and bright, 

Aud my heart not learn that holy delight, 
To love! with its sorrows, its bliss, and its tears; 
Its exquisite sweetness—its exquisite fears? 


“ But the rose on her cheek again was beaming, 
And health in her clear, sunny eye was gleaming. 
I knew that my mission there was done, 

And I sought again my distant home. 

But my king soon saw from the frequent tear, 
His laws were broken—the mortal was dear ; 
Dearer ta me than knighthood unstained— 
Dearer than all my fathers had gained ; 

The brightest eyo, and the fleetest wing, 
That ere was plumed for an honored king. 
My wing was soiled with its earthward flight, 
And my eye was dimmed with earthly light; 
You know the rest, save my promise given 

To serve but my king—so help me Heaven ! 


“T grieve I can watch no more o'er her sleep, 
O’er her gentle dreams my love vigils keep; 
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Pure thoughts and high o'er her pillow shower, 
Goodness, innocence, knowledge, and power, 
Beautiful visions to weave with flowers 

From her own pure heart, for her darker hours. 
I have pledged my word, my honor is given ; 
May the angels guard and guide her to Heaven ! 
And now, for the duty I owe my king.” 

In sadness he plumed his snowy wing ; 

Then bowing his head, as he ceased his lay, 
To the queen of the fairies, he soared away. 
One tear she shed for her subjects true, k 
Then vanished away in the cloudless blue ; ihe 
She sought on the Earth the mortal fair, : 
And made her home with the flowers there ; " H 
And every night she watched o'er her sleep, a 
Till visions of beau:y would o'er her creep, : 
And pure, holy thoughts to her dreams were given, 7) 
To shield her on Earth—to fit her for Heaven. ’ | 
The fairy was happy, for when the air 
Blew coldly around her, some kindly care 

Had made her a bed of the warm rose leaves, 
Where the gentlest zephyrs scarce fanned the breeze. 
If she wearied in this fond mission of love, 
Some gentle sound of sweet music above 
Would softly steal on her listening ear, 
Soothing to rest every care and fear. 

She knew 't was his gentle love carressing 

The heart that ne'er asked, but for his blessing. 





Thought-Catching. 










[ Hap mechanically taken up my pen, hesitatingly dipped it in ink, Wy 
brought it slowly and precisely to its proper angle with the paper, and Mt 
8O sat waiting like a patient angler for an idea-nibble. | cannot, as By: 
can some, rejoice in a spontaneity of abundant thoughts. If I get them, | 
it must mostly be by such patient waiting as | have above mentioned. i 
They are elusive. I must catch them, if I ever have them. ‘They 
are to me like the sly, quick-darting creatures of the deep ; and I, the ti 
watchful, solicitous angler, seek to make them mine. Yet | have 7 zis 
caught ideas! Nay! Reader! nay! do not doubt me! Do not, with i 
an archly indefinite upturn of your voice, and a provokingly signifi- i 
cant tone and shake of your head, dole out a taunting skeptical * A-a-h!”’ 
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1) not! For I do declare that I have ere now secured most etherial 
thinkings, in the net-work of inken letters. | have stretched them 
for a spectacle upon the hard, unyielding paper-surface ; I have felt for 
them sometimes a tender sorrow even, that they should have been 
drayvged forth from the deep-shaded, quiet nooks of my mind, into the 
scorching glare of outward Life's hot sun! I have then held them ou 
before me, and questioned my own heart, “ Can I let these go, never 
more to be mine, and mine alone? Must they go forth to be goryged 
by the human mind at large?” Yet I cannot long be thus indulgent, 
Soon the harsh fiat of my will is heard ; and (unless mayhap Oblivion’s 
fiends catch away my dearly-loved departed thoughts) relentless men 
ere long possess them. 

But not so to-day. I sat angling, as I said, forideas. And as I sat, 
the gentlest of slumbers stole over me, and just when my eyelids 
drooped together, and the lashes laid themselves side by side, lor re- 
pose, the Queen of Dreamland drew up upon them in her tiny chariot, 
and in an instant, where was |? 

Methought | was sitting pensively upon a lovely shore, and spread- 
ing off before me lay my own mind like a crystal lake. As I looked 
over its surface all was perfect stillness. But as I bent my gaze down- 
ward into its clear depths, | could see disporting, most delicate and 
graceful creatures! Swift and evanescent they were, as the starlets 
that sparkle, flash and vanish on the ripple tops of a breeze-ruffled 
lake; yet, methought, all radiant with hues of the covenant-bow. 
They were Thoughts, beautiful Thoughts. ‘Those shapes! Is your 
soul, my friend, all alive to beauty’s influence ? Is it thrilled in its 
presence, unutterably’ Then know my emotions, as enraptured [| 
gazed upon and loved the glancing tenants of that imaged lake. You 
have longed, | know you have, to seize the fleeting treasures of beauty 
chance-thrown before you, and make them yours. Yet you were all 
a-tremble lest you should injure them in your rough eagerness. So | 
with these. Sull I seemed to have no choice. 1 seemed forced, by 
some still, but resistless power to strive and secure these treasures 
for myself and for the world. And I seemed to have been mysteri- 
ously furnished with most spiritually Waltonian implements for these 
exploits ; presenting in their structure, all the nicety and a thousand 
times more, of their material prototypes. Let the enthusiastic pis- 
cator portray the beauty’of the curve and taper of his pole! In my 
dream, mine was airy, light, elastic Fancy itself, endowed with form. 
And my line! For fineness a gossamer thread were its most perfect 
emblem, and, believe me, in appearance it was the matchless Line of 
Beauty. Then all the sharpness | was master of, had been brought 
together to form my hook. And for bait, I was completely furnished, 
with just the most enticing. I had bits of memory (do'nt forget that 
I was dreaming) with which | might let my barb down furnished into 
the clear depths, to draw forth for me some full and delight-giving 
recollections. For many creatures of the imagination, | had ready 
the most bewitching Jancy-forms of beauty. No fisher had ever 
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such perfect images of the daintiest insects for his pretty prey, as had 
I of beauty to draw forth charming pictures. Yet all this was in vain. 
There lay the provokingly placid and inviting surface of my mind ; 
but not a happy idea could | secure. | was oppressed with the feel- 
ing of need, of want; | was unsatisfied ; re ady almost to despair. 
| knew that beautiful, sublime, noble, tender, bright and fanciful ideas 
were there, but | knew that, for all my efforts, they were likely to be 
there still. Thus was! disappointed, in my dream, ull | well nigh 
lost the calm patience of the contented angler; for not even the hope- 
inspiring nibble rewarded my perseverance. 
But suddenly a fancy 


“In shape” and hue superbly “ eminent,” 


darted across my vision far down in the crystal mind-depths | had 
been so eagerly watching. Oh! it was gorgeous! Methought that 
| at once forgot the long, long hours (dream-hours, you know, Reader, 
what they are!) | had been wearily and warily waiting for such a 
vision; and was in excitement most intense, amid hope and fear for 
my success in securing the beauteous thing. 

‘Reader, would I might but give you even a faint impression of that 
Thought. But alas! | cannot! Had my own hopes not then been 
dashed: had I but succeeded in securing it, you, Reader, should 
have had your soul’s fill of delight in looking upon it. And |, instead 
of being now lamenting over our loss, and telling you what we might 
have seen—which, alas! is all | can do now—would have been limning 
the sweet vision in the brightest colors, and preparing it with my nicest 
skill, for your enjoyment. 

But anon, after that final utter destruction of those brightest hopes, 
came a dread reaction upon my soul; and had | not been dreaming, 
Reader, | cannot say but | should have lapsed into settled melancholy 
for life ; and perhaps—but I'll not hint suspicions of the possibility of 
darker deeds. Happily for me, an instant more and | was lifting up 
my heavy head from off my bosom where it had sunk, and my hand, 
with the pen still holding the ink I had filled it with to record some 
chance-idea, save what a sudden nod of my head and twitch of my 
hand had darted upon the paper in an unsightly blot—and there is 
that blot to this day. I have preserved it, as a memento of that dire 
disappointment. 

But that Fancy—whither did i¢ depart? Reader! there are black 
channels which run down into the waters of Oblivion from the limpid 
mind.— There myriad thoughts and fancies have been engulfed ; 
shapes, which well might people Fairy-land, have been swallowed 
through these channels into that dreadful sea. And | cannot doubt, 
that now that creature, I once doated on as almost mine, is there ; 
but though lost to me and the world, blessed be the moment when 
it flashed that halo of brightness around me! ‘Though not a line 
of its form remains impressed upon my memory; yet just as if the 
sun were to flash into the heavens at miduight, fill my eye with his 
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resplendence and then full to his home beyond the sea, | should never 
forget his brightness, yet never remember his form, with my dazzled 
vision; so now | know that the glorious idea was there, and I saw 
its glory, but nothing more. 7 

And he who lives not in constant communion with the real ; who is 
ever seeking in his own mind for such fleeting creatures as elusive 
fancies, Oh! how is he doomed to disappointment. He may delight 


‘yn the excitement of those moments when the prize seems ready to be 


his; but let him know that for every moment of such delight, he shall 
know hours of darkness and harsh disappointment. A. B. 


Enthusiasm. 


An important element of success in every department of effort is 
enthusiasm. By this we mean not transient zeal nor blind fanaticism. 
Zeal breaks forth in irregular flashes of feeling ; enthusiasm is an 
ever-living flame. Fanaticism is enthusiasm uncontrolled by reason— 
a mental intoxication. 

Wherever we witness extraordinary displays of intellectual power, 
whether in destroying old ideas or in establishing new—in the war- 
rior, the statesman, the reformer, or the author—there enthusiasin, 
glowing and permanent, visible or invisible, has existed to sustain, to 
strengthen, and to enliven. Outward manifestations of power must 
proceed from a living principle within—a principle that shall impart 
vigor to action and tenacity to will. The nerve must accompany the 
muscle. ‘To effect great changes, whether in the intellectual or moral 
world,is not the work of an hour. Year after year the reason and 
conscience of men are appealed to until every shade of doubt is dis- 
pelled and the public mind is thoroughly illumined. ‘I'ruth produces 
its slow effect upon individuals, until sympathy centers their will upon 
one object and the prevailing ideas are embodied in the publication. 
To give intensity to thought, permanence and efficiency to labor, is the 
office of enthusiasm. It imparts a vivid coloring to the otherwise 
monotonous picture of existence, and throws an unmistakable tinge 
over all action. It gives keenness to the soldier’s blade, a magic 
power to the author's pen, inspiration to the religionist, an irresistible 
eloquence and energy to the orator. It concentrates the rays of 
thought into one burning focus that consumes obstacles and kindles 
auxiliary life anew. 

If this quality be wanting there can hardly be any great work per- 
formed, for the earnest study, the protracted effort, the unremitting toil, 
which are essential to success, must be sustained by the stimulus of 
enthusiasm. Necessity may indeed compel labor, but it is an unwill- 
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ing, mechanical, inefficient effort. The soul must be the prime mover 
in the work, and all its energies must cooperate to bring about the 
desired end. From long contemplation the object in view must ac- 
quire vivid colors, whose radiance shall for the time exclude all else 
jrom the vision. Imagination must clothe it with fascinating charms, 
until its magic influence shall draw the man onward and nearer with 
irresistible power. ‘Thus abstractions become palpable, moving forms ; 

the creations of fancy seem living realities ; the voice which once in 
dreams and reveries, whispered of fame, of wisdom, and of perfection, 
now swells with ceaseless trumpet tones in his ear; and the once 
feeble aspirations that scarce broke into tremulous dimples the ocean 
of youthful passion, hope, and joy, now drives its heaving billows with 
“a tempest’s might. In the exhibition of its own strenyth and in attain- 
ing us grand objects, the soul must feel an honest pride and a bound- 
less joy. In the ** floods of being” and the storms of action, in facing 
the howling winds and the struggling tide, it must feel an exulting 
ecstacy, like that awakened by strains of music or tones of thrilling 
eloquence, 

Wherever this principle exists, pervading, animating and impelling 
the whole man, every nerve and fibre seeming surcharged with life, 
there are few objects within the reach of human effort that can elude 
his grasp, as an incessant storm of shot directed against one point will 
at last shiver the strongest battlement. Barriers that seem insuperable 
to the careless observer, vanish before the steady gaze, and the severest 
toil becomes a delight. 

Enthusiasm is not boisterous. Its voice may not be heard in the 
streets or from the housetops. But in the deep stillness of the cham- 
ber, when the worid is shut out and the earnest spirit sinks back into 
itself to gather fresh strength from its own force-creating essence—in 
the silent contemplation of nature, while the eye gazes on the count- 
less forms of life, on the beauty of the earth and the magnificence of 
the skies, the purest, deepest, most joyous enthusiasm may exist.  In- 
numerable incentives to earnestness are in the outer world. Innu- 
merable motives spring up in the world of spirit. [It iseconfined to 
no department of honorable effort. So many evils are to be shunned 
or remedied, so many blessings are to be gained or bestowed, that no 
taste is so peculiar, no talent so eccentric, but there will be ample 
field for its enthusiastic display. ‘The infinite diversity of employments 
necessary or valuable to the liappine ss of individuals and socie ty, calls 
for the ardent exercise of all the human faculties ; while the bound- 
less fields of thought, where the ponderous blows of reason, and the 
sportive motions of fancy achieve their own reward in exertion itself, 
present scenes of grandeur, beauty, and truthfulness, in which the most 
glowing enthusiasm may revel. Whoever amid all this measureless 
variety can find nothing to kindle a genial warmth in his bosom, 
nothing on which to center his aspirations and his hopes, no ideal ex- 
cellence for which he is willing to toil and if need be to suffer, must 
be either unnaturally hardened or singularly weak 
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Enthusiasm is an element of all intellectual greatness. It is idle to 
speak of power inactive and latent. Deeds and not possibilities mark 
the gradations of strength. We take no cognizance of energy which 
will never be developed. Enthusiasm is to the mind what beat is to 
water ; separate, they display no force ; combined, the result is steam 
in the one case, and mental energy in the other. Accustomed as men 
are to view only the surface of things, and to forget the cause in 
wonder at the eflect, great achievements may often seem the offspring 
of the moment, and not of protracted, enthusiastic effort. But to him 
who reads the spirit of events, there appears no exlempore greatness, 
Striking actions, deeds which work out great and lasting changes, are 
the result of intense thought, perchance in years gone by, when science 
and truth become imwoven as it were into the texture of the mind, 
‘Thus Caesar, whose living energy ingrafted the rules of military art 
into his very being, and made the laws of political science familiar as 
the plainest truths, acted in great crisis as if Nature alone was bis 
teacher. It is easy to account for the common, though erroneous idea, 
that idleness is a concomitant of greatness, and that enthusiasm is po 
attribute of the highest mental organization. Men look upon the body 
as the index of the soul. If the former is idle, dreamy, unconscious, 
they judge the same of the latter. Accordingly they would stigmatize 
Steele as a loafer, Newton as a somnambulist, Webster as “ stupidity 
incarnate,” until the intense flame within bursts forth in brilliant flashes, 
when they exclaim, * behold a genius!” Now it is a plain law of our 
being that but one subject can engross the attention at one time. 
While the mind is absorbed in thought, the body must act mechanically 
or not at all, and it is often when apathy seems to have settled on the 
outer man, that the unseen spirit is most restless and glowing. The 
eye “bent on vacuity,” the apparent revery, the heedless abstraction 
in which every sense seems lost, are the frequent attendants upon 
mental excitement, as they also accompany mental stagnation. ‘Thus 
in this seeming stupidity extremes may meet, and exalted intellect 
stand on a level with the grovelling imbecility. 

hanaticign is enthusiasm run mad. Originally referring tg excess- 
ive religious zeal, it has come to be applied to those in whom passion 
habitually sways intellect, and not intellect passion. It may arise 
either from self-conceit or self-distrust ; leading in religious matters 
either to bigotry or to servility and debasement; in politics leading 
either to the annihilation of conscience, or to the exaltation of private 
feeling above public obligation. Bigots make themselves known, their 
excess of enthusiasm uniting with their conceit, and causing them to 
give prominence both to themselves and their favorite dogma. Their 
spirit is that of the false prophet, when he said, “ There is no God 
but God and Mahomet is his prophet.” And it is too often the case 
that these identify themselves with their one idea and, considering 
themselves as its embodiment, think that they are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake by unappreciating cotemporaries. The self-dis- 
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trusting fanatic, in proclaiming his creed, forgets self, or Hindoo-like 
cultivates an acute sense of his Own vileness and insignificance. Both 
are instances of misguided enthusiasm—persons in whom feeling 
overrides reason—whose example warns us that even the highest and 
purest sentiments may become morbid, unless controlled by dispassion- 
ate judgment. ‘The party fanatic is either the tool of de magogues or 
a politic al alluminee, according as he is a slave of others’ passions or 
of his own. In whatever sect, party, reform, or scheme, we find 
fanatics, one feature characterizes them all :—their enthusiasm is not 
so much an element of their being as a tyrant over it that leads it 
“ whithersoever it will.” : 

We can hardly conceive of the entire and continued absence of en- 
thusiasm—a chill, unfeeling state, in which reason may exist, but 
from which passion, poetry, and sympathy are excluded, in which the 
mind may perceive, but does not appreciate, the understanding may 
assent, but the heart does not feel. 

A complete live long absence of enthusiasm is not found in men, 
but is confined to fools and devils. Fools cannot be enthusiastic ; 
devils will not. 

Between apathy and fanaticism—mind without enthusiasm and en- 
thusiasm uncontrolled by mind—the interval is as wide as between 
midnight and noon. Many alternate between these extremes, but 
excess is less frequent than deficiency. ‘This lack of earnestness 
arises partly from a mistaken notion of contentme nt, and partly from 
physical causes. ‘To acquiesce in the will of Providence, and sub- 
mit to evils whic h cannot be remedied, is the dictate of common sense. 
But to be satisfied with a condition which can be bettered, to bear 
evils which industry can remove, to be meek in tolerating the devil 
rather than energetic in casting him out, is not contentment, but sloth. 
Of these two extremes, fanaticism is preferable to apathy, as commo- 
tion is preferable to stagnation, which continued always ends in death. 
It would be well if the idea were more deeply impressed on men's 
minds, that it is better to wear out than to rust out. Bodily tempera- 
ment has much to do with the existence and display of enthusiasm, 
but the trait is ever a constituent part of a powertul mind in the cold 
sluggishness of Webster as well as in the fire and restlessness of 
Calhoun. 

‘To distinguish between true enthusiasm where reason rules, and 
fanaticism where passion bears sway, is not always an easy thing. 
Men are disposed on the one hand to regard him as an idle dreamer, 
whose outer man has become almost unconscious from the very inten- 
sity of the inward spirit, and on the other hand to stigmatize those as 
zealots or lunatics, who are animated by an enthusiasm which faces 
opposition, which defies danger and endures suffering, which perils all 
for truth and man,—Socrates, Galiles, Milton, Lloward, Emmet, and a 
host of others,—who dare to be men when manliness costs something, 
and to befriend those whose only gratitude is the freezing neglect, the 
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stinging sneer, the savage torture, the ignominious death. Poetry 
shall hymn their praises in eternal song, and the pages of history shall 
forever brighten with the story of their deeds. It is ever difficult for 
the mass of mankind who have no definite and inspiring object in 
view, no ideal excellence to imitate and strive after, no knowledge 
gained from the exercise of close thought and enthusiastic exertion, 
to understand why it is that the patriot braves the cannon and the 
vibbet, the martyr smiles on the stake and savage beasts, the philan- 
thropist sacrifices health and life in hospitals and prisons, the earnest 
thinker incarcerates himself in his retirement, 


“Until the eyelid droops, and throbbing pulse 
And aching brain grow clamorous for repose”’— 


whose enthusiasm neither withering scorn nor chilling neglect can 
destroy—which the blasts of opposition only fan into a more vivid 
flane. When cotemporaries have passed away with their envy and 
their prejudices, succeeding ages recognize the monuments of their 
heroism, and the thought that they were great and good in spite of ad- 
verse fortune, throws a more resplendent glory over their names, aad 
moistens their urns with warmer tears. 

Excitement is the food of great minds, without which they must 
dwindle and decay. Wherever it is displayed in the pursuit of a 
noble object, it commands our spontaneous approbation ; and even 
when the motive is wrong, We are so prone to admire the quality as 
to forget the character of the deeds. We love to behold exhibitions 
of irresistible power, in the swelling torrent, in the sweeping tempest, 
in the jagged lightning ; and thus we regard the enthusiasm of exalted 
intellect, for this, too, is irresistible. “ This deep feeling of power 
and joy, this ecstacy of the living soul, this untamed and untamable 
energy of Genius,—you cannot check its victorious career as it leaps 
exultingly from discovery to discovery, new truths ever beckoning im- 
ploringly in the dim distance, a universe ever opening and expanding 
before it, and above all, a voice still erying On! on!—On! though 
the clay fall from the soul's struggling powers '—On! though the spirit 
burn through its garment of flesh, as the sun through mist!—On! on' 


‘Along the line of limitless desires,” 
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fly Time to Write. 





You ask me when I love to write / 
List! and [ll tell you when : 
Il love to write when the still moon light 


Half gildeth my creeping pen 


Though bright the play of the beams of day, 
And brilliant the evening lamp ; 


Though dim to these, pale Cynthia's ray, 
And the dews of night are damp — 


Yet ever to me, moon-light shall be 


—_> - = & -« « 


My choicest time to write ; 
Then wandering free, fair Poesie 
s 


With Fancy, wild-wingeth her flight. 





I have visions then of hero-men, 
Whose souls are noble and fair : 

But I wait in vain for such visions, when 

I'm buried in dai/y care. 


Then I meet the fairest of earth and air, 
All beauty, and love, and truth; 

And wisdom rare, to explore I dare, 

With the burning zeal of youth. 


I have everthought that the mind hath wrought 
The best at the midnight hour ; 

And with Error fought—and the spirit caught 

Of Truth, with a wondrous power. 


Then I write, for it seems that waking dreams 
Connect the Unseen and the Real, 

And fancy deems those passing gleams 

Of a better day the seal. 






I hear the lays—on the scenes I gaze— 
That my young soul thrilled with joy; 
And | write the praise of the happy days 
When I was a careless boy. 


THE ADVENTURES OF WIMBLE WIMBLETON, Esq. 


And anon, hath passed, in a circuit vast, 
My mind through the round of years; 
And I stand aghast, wheo I think how fast 
And how changeful their flight appears, 


It cannot be that those are the free 
Glad faces that erst I beheld! 

Alas! I see! Every smile of glee 
Some withered hope has dispelled, 


Where, then, was the forehead smooth and clear, 
And the cheek, sweet-dimpled and round ; 

The wrinkles of care have begun to appear, 
And the frequent tear is found. 


The voices that greeted me, glad and sweet, 
And my young heart thrilled with pleasure, 

Like a death-dirge meet my ear, and repeat 
Laments for youth's lost treasure. 





But see! Bright day, with an advent gay, 
Ia proclaimed by the midnight bell; 

So Grief breaks away when approacheth the day 
Of hope, Serrow’s night to dispel. 


Thus in midnight dreams beneath moonlight gleams, 
‘Tis mine over life to ponder ; 

And I love to write till the shadows of night 
Are dispelled in the Heavens yonder. 


The Adventures of Wimble Wimbleton, Esq. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ir 1s well known that previous to the erection of the present Library 
Building, the College Library was kept in the attic of the Chapel. 
On rummaging over some old papers accidentally left there, I discover- 
ed an old manuscript bearing the above title. Curiosity led me to ex- 
amine it, and finding it an interesting story, | accordingly appropriated 
it. Without wearying your patience with the introductory chapters, we 
will just state who Mr. Wimble Wimbleton was, and then proceed to 
a more interesting account of his numerous adventures. 
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~ 


Mir. Wimbleton, at the time of the commencement of the story 


, was 
a country ge ntleman of about fifty years of age, 


Having in his youth 
inhe rited a large estate, he had spent his lite in ease and affluence, 


and as 1s olten the case with persons in his circumsiences, Was some- 


wirat affected Ww ith a lowness of spirits, whic hor ( nde re vd him pe c vish 
and fretful. [iis physician, thinking that a change of scenery would 
enliven his spirits, and that the breezes of a pleasant autumnal morn- 
ing would brace up his constitution, bad advised him to travel for his 
health. In accordance with this advice, he sets out in his own con- 
veyance, attended only by an Irish servant, whom he had lately taken 
into his employ. 

It was just at dusk, on the day of the annual fair of the town of 
——, as he drove up to the door of the inn. Covered with dust 
and completely exhausted with his ride, he took an early hour for 
reuring. Owing to the crowded state of the inn, Mr. Wimbleton 
could be accommodated only with a room in the attic. As the gentle- 
man was ushered into his little dormitory, he was agreeably surprised 
with the appearance of comfort which pervaded the whole apartment 
the carpet, underlaid with straw, gently yielded to the pressure of his 
weary foot. lle turned his e yes to the e asy c hai , Its arms were open 
to receive him. ‘The glowing coals of the grate, (for the nights had 
begun to be frosty,) invited him to draw up ‘and enjoy their warmth. 
Andas he gazed upon the luxurious bed—upon its heaps of feathers 
its clean linen, its wavy curtains, and its bouncing pillows— a spirit 
of drowsiness fairly came over him, his weary eyelids began to draw 
together, and visions of home and friends began to tht across his 
brain. In fact the place was such as the traveler always wishes to 
light upon, but is seldom fortunate enough to find. 

Mr. Wimbleton having been accustomed to much sleep, and having 
for several previous nights been deprived of that “ sweet restorer,” 
was not long in ensconcing himself between the sheets, and a much 
shorter time sufficed to place him safely in the arms of Morpheus. 

Now, to any one in such a state as was Mr. Wimbleton, nothing 
can be more unpleasant than to be disturbed in the night by any noise 
whatever. Particularly does the noise made by a parcel of romping 
children disturb the quiet of the night. ‘This was the case in the 
present instance. Mr. W. turns over in his bed; he gets into a 
drowse ; the merry laugh arouses him from his slumber. He turns 
over again; he gets into a drowse again; the rude voices a second 
time arouse him; shall he ring the bell and request that they be 
stilled ? ‘They are a party, perhaps, preparing to take the early 
coach—it will not do to say anything. He turns over again and 
Wishes forday ; the same causes still prevent his enjoying quiet repose. 
The patience of Mr. Wimbleton is exhausted. 

Maddened by a fresh peal of laughter, he gave a leap in the dark, 
and as the bed unfortunately stood in the opposite corner of the room 
from that in which his own did at home, he encountered in his pro- 
gress, the wall at its back-side. ‘This led him to think that he could 
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quite as easily find his way to the floor from the front of the bed as 
from the back, and thereupon he wisely concluded to try the other side. 
In this manner he finally succeeded in reaching the middle of the 
room. ‘The next thing to be done was to find the bell, but this could not 
so readily be effected without the aid of a light, and to find a lamp or 
a match was quite as difficult as to find the bell. ‘These difficulties 
had not presented themselves to the mind of Mr. Wimbleton before 
he exchanged the warmth of the couch for the keen air of a frosty 
‘night in October. Yet nothing daunted, he resolved to proceed to 
quell the disturbance “in propria persona.” Steering his course in 
the direction of the sound he hoped to find the door; nor were his 
hopes in vain, although they were not realized until an encounter with 
the back of a chatr, on which hung his dressing gown, had served to 
remind him that it would not be proper for him to appear in the pres- 
ence even of children, in a state approaching nudity. Having found 
the door and having opened it, what was his surprise on discovering 
broad daylight without. He immediately closed the door and all 
within was dark again. Finally he determined to step out and 
request one of the children to send up aservant torelieve him from his 
troubles. 

The door of Mr. Wimbleton’s apartment did not open directly into 
the hall, but was situated in asortof recess or alcove. It was neces- 
sary therefore for Mr. W. to go a step or two from the door in order to 
be seen by the children, as they did not happen to be, at that moment, 
exactly in front of his room, Stepping out then into the open hall, clad 
in might cap and dressing gown, Mr. Wimbleton ushered himself into 
the presence of six or eight young girls engaged in the healthful exer- 
cise of jumping the rope. Now toa person of less delicacy of charac- 
ter than Mr. Wimbleton, a situation like this would be not a little per- 
plexing. Whatthen must have been the consternation of a man of as 
muci delicacy as Mr. W. can be better imagined than described. The 
first thing to be done under the circumstances, one would naturally 
suppose, would have been to beat a retreat. So thought the gentleman 
in question, But, alas! (‘facilis descensus Averni,” &c.) this was no 
easy matter, as he to his great dismay quickly discovered. ‘The door of 
his apartment was provided with a spring latch, and he was not provided 
withakey. ‘lo burst the lock was more than his feebleness could accom- 
plish. Atl he could do was to swear, and this he did with a vengeance. 
The hotel, the children, the journey, the darkness in his own room, the 
daylight in the hall, the cold, the servants, were all indiscriminately 
cursed, But finding that oaths accomplished nothing—a discovery which 
although he had made it a thousand times before, was none the less a 
discovery still—he cast about him for some more effectual means of 
bettering his situation. ‘The girls at his first appearance, after setting up 
aloud shout, had run off down stairs, so that there was not a soul nigh 
whom he could send for a duplicate key. Some other agent then must 
be sought for, in transmitting to the servants the intelligence of his situ- 
ation. <Atthe end of the hall was a sort of tube, which Mr. W. took to 
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be a tube for communicating with those below. Although it was not 
exactly such a tube as he had seen in use in other hotels, yet he had no 
doubt ‘but that it was a real speaking tube. Relief is now at hand, 
thought he. Accordingly applying his mouth to the orifice, he shouted 
lustily, * 98, key for 98,” and then applied his ear for an answer. But 
as no answer was forthcoming. the operation was repeated, with no 
better success, however. What the trouble was the ingenuity of Mr. 
W. could not make out. On inspection, however, a stop-cock was 
observed, which he conjectured prevented the sound from descending 
to the lower story. Delighted with this discovery, he instantly seized 
the handle and at the same time applying his mouth as before, he gave 
a sudden turn to the stop-cock. The gentleman had read of asking 
for bread and getting a sione, but never of asking for a key and getting 
a shower-bath—the pipe had been placed there to be used in cases of 
fire. 

Leaving Mr. Wimbleton to cool his temper by the hydropathiec sys- 
tem, the manuscript, in another chapter, proceeds to hunt up some 
assistance for him in the person of his own servant. Cc. M. B. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Che Relations of Christianity to Art 


BY A. R. LITTLE, NEWPORT, &. L 


CuristTianity has brought into the world so many blessings and 
removed so many curses, that, even to the skeptical philosopher, it 
must always appear the greatest historical cause which has ever in- 
fluenced mankind. To the Christian scholar all its relations are of the 
most profound interest. It is the great undercurrent which, in spite 
of opposing forces, has borne every thing forward in the progress of 
modern civilization. Other religions have produced, or at least have 
not prevented, other forms of social development, which have shot to 
the zenith and beyond, leaving a trace on the page of history like a 
meteor’s train. ‘Those who trust that Christianity came from God 
must also believe that it is intended for all nations and all ages. It is 
not, like the old mythologies, adapted only to particular races ; but it is 
calculated to lead all men onward and upward to the end of time. 
\ccordingly its wonderful effects in fostering the useful arts and 
sciences, are too plain for even infidel denial. Shaftesbury and Webb, 
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however, have undertaken to prove that it is not so well adapted to the 
cultivation of that large and important class of arts which address them- 
selves to the taste. It can easily be shown, on the contrary, that our 
revered religion, in aiding the expansion of all man’s powers, and the 
production of all things fitted to his nature, bears the seal of God, 

Art, in the sense of the subject, differs from those pursuits which are 
called useful, not only in appealing chiefly to the sensibilities in dis. 
tinction from the intellect, but also in requiring of its votaries some- 
thing more than simple skill and ingenuity. It does not aim at pre 
ducing mere superfluities ; but at gratifying feelings as truly universal 
and natural as the powers which comprehend the theorems of Euclid, 
and as really accompanied by cravings for their appropriate objects, 
In its servants it demands taste and moral sentiments as well as judg- 
ment and dexterity. Llence, it is not difficult to see why its earliest 
works were invariably religious. By nature, the strongest and deepest 
stream of human feeling is that of religion. ‘The external universe con- 
tinually retouched the characters in which the grand truths of the first 
revelation were engraven on the mind ofman. ‘The same objects which 
spoke to him of God nourished his love for the beautiful and sublime, 
Almost every act, almost every form of nature, whether fair or grand, 
inspired at once emotions of admiration and religion. Accordingly, 
when disappointment and desire of something better than earth can 
afford, or perhaps the simple wish to gratify a principle of man’s being 
so fruitful in happiness, gave rise to art; taste was essentially religious, 
But even if this thing of the heart rather than the head had not been 
by birth the handmaid of religion, it would have naturally flowed in the 
widest channel, and been guided in its aspirations by the highest, 
holiest feeling, which the heart possessed. Inthe progress of Art, on 
account of the muluplicity of other causes which add their modifica- 
tions, this influence becomes somewhat less perceptible. Still by the 
common consent of the world, those productions which express and 
represent religious sentiments and subjects are judged the greatest. 
Hlow could it be otherwise, when these are the loftiest which man is 
capable of feeling and conceiving. 

All the varieties of Art as well as of man are due to the joint effect 
of climate as the chief physical cause, and to religion as the main moral 
one ‘The former modifies the body of Art; the latter, the spirit. 
With regard to man, there is some doubt as to which has exerted the 
more powerful influence ; with respect to Art, there can be none. 
Architecture, which of all the fine arts is most affected by physical 
circumstances, has always been developed in the construction of 
temples strikingly expressive of the national religion. ‘The sombre, 
cavernous styles of Egypt and India embody the prevalent creeds. 
The old Parsees gave their religious edifices a simple, pure, and ele- 
vated tone worthy of shrines for the mysterious element they held. 
The tower on the cliff where the sun-worshiper could catch the first 
beams from the countenance of his god, was equally expressive 
Those sculptured piles which the Aztecs reared, corresponded with 
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their religion. ‘The same unaflected grandeur pervaded the teachings 
of the venerable Druids and the well-known Stonehenge. In Greece 
the Parthenon is a mouldering emblem of a former systein of ethics, 
according to which man, like the temple, should form an harmonious 
whole, enjoying that sublime repose which springs from well balanced 
forces. ‘he same thing could easily be traced in music, poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. 

In order to ascertain the natural effects of the Christian religion, as 
compared Ww ith those of the Grecian, which produced the noblest works 
of ancient Art, it must be borne in mind that success depends upon 
the man, the subject, and the motive. Although there are vast ine- 
qualities of taste, talent, and temperament in different individuals and 
nations ; there 1s no reason to suppose that ancient artists were in any 
wise superioc by nature to those of modern times. However this 
may be, as far as any difference can arise from religion, the Christian 
has an immense advantage over the heathen. It is obvious that the 
pure spirituality of Christianity would refine and elevate far more than 
the gross sensualism of Grecian mythology. As tothe subject there 
is scarcely more question. The architect is to build a temple to a 
more sublime Divinity than ever Greek conceived. The musical 
composer is to express holier and deeper sentiments. ‘The poet, painter, 
and sculptor have not only the old field of classical subjects, but also 
the rich realms of a new religion and sacred history. Fuseli, indeed, 
complains that some of the old Christian painters drew from the muddy 
brook of monkish legend instead of the pure fountain of Scripture ; but 
he would not, from their injudicious taste, argue the inferiority of their 
religion. With regard to the motive, besides the prime one of love for 
Art, without which nothing immortal can be obtained; besides the 
accessory of fame—the Christian artist has a holy enthusiasm, prompt- 
ing him to aid devotion and impress the principles he cherishes. He 
has a strong faith in the religion he is serving, instead of the worm of 
distrust which must have lain in the core of heathen piety. 

Ifany one doubts that Christianity admits of the highest flights of 
the imagination and the grandest efforts of taste, let him turn to the 
many monuments of Christian Art, which bid fair to live in the memory 
of every lover of the beautiful, as long as human nature remains un- 
changed. Since it would be impossible to give the modern history of 
each of the fine arts, 1 purpose to glance briefly at architecture, and 
to show that even this, which is influenced the least by moral causes, 
has been developed in a new direction and raised to height unknown 
before. In doing this, care is necessary not to attribute to Christianity 
any vicissitudes, either of rise or decline, which are actually owing to 
other causes. No one would charge our religion with the sincere but 
fanatical excesses of the Iconiclasts or the Puritans. It is not neces- 
sary to prove that this art flourished exactly when and where Christi- 
anity did; but only to unravel the tangled web of causes, and assign 
to each its appropriate tendency. If, however, it can be shown, that, 
in despite of resistance from other forces, architecture was generally 
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borne onward with a progress proportional to the spread and strength 
of Christian sentiments and principles, the conclusion will be irresist. 
ible. 

The great revolutions which have marked the history of the art of 
building cannot be accounted fur entirely by external influences, 
There can always be observed a corresponding revolution of senti- 
ments ; and since architecture has been essentially religious, usually 
of relivious sentiments. In Greece the art declined with the disuse 
of the beautiful ethics which had given it inspiration, Little was to 
be expected of the Romans, whose rudeness in artistic matters can be 
estimated from the bargain of the conqueror of Corinth with the ship- 
masters who transported the rich spoil to ltaly. A nation, the prom- 
nent men of which could see no absurdity in sailors replacing lost 
statues and paintings, would not be likely to borrow Greek architec- 
ture in any degree of perfection ; much less to develop its own char- 
acteristic element, the round arcl, into an harmonious and peculiar 
system. Accordingly a style of building was introduced, exotic and 
fruitless, to droop amidst the decaying magnificence of the illustrious 
empire. 

When Christianity was acknowledged by Constantine, there was 
no desire, if there was power, to imitete the temples of heathen 
yods. So the basilica, with the last trace of Grecism banished, was 
modified according to the exigencies of Christian worship. ‘The long 
nave and aisles, the erypt and tomb of the patron saint below the high 
altar, the superb canopy above it, and the lofty bishop's throne in the 
domed apsis, gave to the earliest churches an imposing effect scarcely 
surpassed by the cathedrals of Strasburg or Cologne. In the course of 
three centuries, Christianity, though a ‘ religio illicita,’ had become 
widely spread among the people. ‘The intellectualism of Greek phi- 
losophy began to give way to the reign of faith and love. ‘Thereiore, 
on the transfer of the seat of government from Rome to Byzantium, 
the converted, whose hearts had been turned toward heaven, sought 
in their sacred buildings to give some faint expression to the genius 
of their religion. In Justinian’s church of Sta. Sophia, the pyramidal 
form of the whole and the floating dome within, produced an air of 
aspiring loftiness, which, except so far as copied by the Mohamme- 
dans, has been a peculiar characteristic of Christian architecture. 

When the Lombard style was most firmly and generally established, 
it was all at once abandoned for another in essentials and ornaments 
considerably different. ‘This change was so thorough that the pointed 
arch, which was brought trom Egypt through Sicily or the Holy Land, 
became as distinctly the mark of Christian building, as the pillar bad 
been of the Grecian, or the round arch of the Roman. ‘This almost 
miraculous event was brought about by the free masons in the hands of 
Christianity. An honored and admirably organized body, possessing 
all the architectural lore of the times, animated by religious enthusi- 


asm, and devoted to the head of the Church, could not fail of wonder- 
ful results, 
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It is needless to trace Gothic architecture through its various stages 
of development and corruption. Some of the old German minsters 
seem more like magical frostwork than structures reared by the dimin- 
utive beings at the base. Lofty spires and towers with pointed win- 
dows and slender pinnacles, shoot up from the grove of roofs and but- 
tresses. Within the low door, it seems a cavernous cross ; where the 
rich light, streaming perchance from the head of an apostle which 
adorns the gorgeous window, reveals pillars, tracery, and decorations 
everywhere flowing upward, as if to direct the thoughts of the wor- 
shiper Every thing seems a part of the whole. Every ornament is 
blended with an essential. ‘The great object is lofty elevation and 
variety of decoration. ‘The effect is to overcome the earthly —to in- 
spire reverence and awe. 

All this declined. Many external causes might be enumerated, 
which have nothing to do with Christianity. It has been seen, how 
the elegant intellectual cultivation of Greek philosophy was succeeded 
by the reign of Christian feelings. ‘This also ended with the revival 
of learning ; and the intellect aspired at least to share the throne of 
its lawful queen, the sensibilities. ‘The age of the reformers, invent- 
ors, and discoverers could not sympathize with that which introduced 
the pointed arch. ‘The heart of Ciristendom ceased to beat in that 
body. ‘The later Gothic is more like a mummy than a living form 
full of soul and expression. ‘The forms, which in Greece had sym- 
bolized that harmony and balance of powers so much insisted on by 
the philosophers, became again acceptable. But the pure Greek style 
was applicable only to buildings of a single story, and even in the 
hands of Paladio became almost monstrous. Stull St. Peter's was 
built then, which displays fewer incongruities than the other great 
works of the time, and an air of majestic repose essentially Greek. 
After that, the prevalence of the old French style showed that the 
former spirit had fled. 

Wars and numberless new interests since that age have hindered 
Christianity from producing its legitimate effects. As far as its influ- 
ence can be traced upon this great art, the base of all the rest, it has 
been ennobling. Where there was no Christian enthusiasm there was 
no exalted architecture. As that flame burned brighter or dimmer, the 
art flourished or declined. In this way might be traced the relations 
of Christianity to music, in which it inspired those celebrated com- 
posers, whose names are too well known to need enumeration, Paint- 
ing, in which have been expressed the grandest conceptions and the 
most elevated religious symbolism, has been to Christianity what 
sculpture was to Greek mythology. No reason can be given why the 
ancient sculptors would not have attained equal success, if they had 


lived in the light of Christianity. In poetry it is enough to point to 
Milton. 


‘There are periods in the history of our religion on which lovers of 


the grand and beautiful in art can dwell with unmingled delight, 
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May there not be future Jiurvests as rich as those gone by? Is 
Protestantism entirely destitute of the spirit which built the sublime 
cathedrals of other days, and gave to the works of Raphael their 
simple purity and more than beauty ! We cannot but hope that 
Christian art will yet bear fruits as precious and abundant as in its 


early vigor. 














Spoon Exhibitions. 


Tne invitation of the Faculty and Ladies to the recent Presentation 
, of the Wooden Spoon was an arrangement which we hope will be 
followed by every Class which may attempt the renewal of the exhi- 
bition ; for it is prima fucte evidence (at any rate when there is a 
prospect of securing such an audience) that nothing improper will be 
ventured on. 

Such humorous exhibitions have sometimes met with the deserved 
contempt and censure of the better part of college ; and accordingly — 
knowing these circumstances, and knowing tov that this * Presenta- 
tion’ was bound to take place in the Class of 1852,—it was early 
determined that, if possible, the reputation of the Class should not this 
yeur be injured, but that the so-called Wooden Spoon Exhibition should 
be redeemed from the stigma which had fallen on it. 

The actual and the ideal of such performances having been some- 
what carefully scrutinized, it was at length decided to have everything 
conducted in an open manner, to solicit subscriptions from all who did 
not take part inthe Junior Exhibition, to exclude from the pieces 
personalities as well as all expressions which might be susceptible of 
linproper meaning, and to invite personally the President and members 
of the Faculty to be present on the occasion. 

The atlair was carried through in strict adherence to these principles, 
(with more success than could have been expected,) and now that it 
has passed we feel inclined to notice some of the reasons which 
seemed to warrant its beiag undertaken. 

1. Such Exhibitions, if properly conducted, furnish outlets to that 
exuberance of spirit which dwells in College students. ‘They answer 
to the safety valves by which the boiler is preserved ; for when proper 
openings are not given for letting out the mirth which is natural to so 
any men it will be liable to seek improper openings. Now there are 
in College too many of these bad outlets for the good of any, and we 
know no surer way of counteracting the tendency to make use of them, 
than by allowing opportunities where wit may find a vent, and the be- 
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nefits of entertainment and recreation may be enjoyed without their ill 
effects. 

Let it be seen that moderate mirth so far from being frowned upon 
is encouraged as refreshing to the working mind, and that true wit will 
be appreciate ‘d by those whose judgment after all is valued most, and 
there will then be little inducement to e ngage in grosser sports, Break- 
down dances on the State House steps, midnight carousals, and the 
damaging of public buildings will be considered by all the sale ‘nts (as 
to our shame these are not so considered now) too low, too vulgar, yes 
wo rowdyish for men who would be known as educate dl and refined. 

». Exhibitions of this kind, and odd old customs generally, handed 
down from class to class, attach to their Alma Mater all graduates of 
College. ‘True we cannot under any circumstances fail to love our cher- 
ishing mother Yale, and yet we shall be bound to her with stronger 
ties if taught to regard her not merely as the strict schoolmistress and 
regular disciplinarian, but as one who took a special interest in all our 
early interests, That gardener is the better husbandman whvo instead of 
rudely cutting off all unsightly twigs, gently trains them into straight 
and serviceable branches, and that instructor is the better one who 
strives to give a lofty turn to indications of vivacity and wit. 

On what points do early graduates enlarge when the spark of College 
love is once awakened?) On what can you most easily arouse their 
dormant enthusiasm? What will make them soonest shout, old Yale 
was a glorious place? Is it the strictness of the College laws, the 
order of the recitations, the discipline of every exercise, or is it some 
little piece of fun, some trivial joke, some odd custom, unworthy per- 
haps of full grown men, and yet which bound them when young to 
the “4 College home with cords which Time itself is unable to sever? 

Nor, again, do we think that the momentary pleasure should be 
tan which is afforded by a well timed joke that avoids all per- 
sonal allusions and does not engross too many hours. No matter 
what the cynics say, we are believers in the wise man’s Proverb, that 
there is a time to laugh as well as a time to weep, and furthermore 
that laughter in its proper time is of the utmost service both to body 
and to mind. 

4. At the present time, an exhibition like that which has just oc- 
curred had a special fitness, for without carping, we believe that all will 
bear us witness, that the tendency of College wit in its annual papers 
and in its mock exhibitions has been to what is low and unbecoming, 
at least during the experience of all who are now in College. Not 
that it has all been so, for among four hundred undergraduates, there 
are too many noble fellows to suffer that to be. Yet, on the other 
hand, such effusions have been here prepared and given to the world 
as were disgraceful to all College. [tis even said that such is the 
only kind of wit which students will enjoy, and reference is made to 
English and other Universities for corroboration of the fact? 

Under such circumstances we ask whether it is not a duty for every 
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one to do what he can, be it much or be it little, to counteract so falco 
a notion’ And was notan exhibition which had this in view, wor. 
thy of the support it succeeded In securing ? . 

6. This presentation of the Spoon affords an opportunity to those 
who do not speak upon the College stage (though hot to them alone) 
to appear belore an audience and show what are their powers. ‘The 
appointments for Junior Exhibition as itis known are given in accordance 
with the marks at recitation merely, but at the other these are not taken 
into account, Almost all that can be said in favor of the former (its 
important influence on scholarship excepted) may be said in favor of the 
latter. ‘he same discipline is acquired in preparing and in appear- 
ing before an audience, for equal exertions are put forth and equal ex- 
perience is gained; while the second has the advantage in at least one 
respect, the securing, without trouble, a large, attentive and interested 
audience throughout the exercises. 

But although we are overrunning the space allotted to this topic, 
we cannot forbear to note in a few words some objections to which 
such exhibitions may be liable. 

However good the intentions of the Managers may be, there is dan- 
ger that such performances will interfere with higher duties, that they 
will cost too much of time and thought and money, and that they will 
either be flat and tedious, or corrupted by some unworthy person con- 
nected with them. Under such circumstances, we should have no 
sympathy with them. 

But this need not be the case. Let not this Presentation seem to 
rival any other exhibition, but give it a high and a peculiar character 
as a piece of pleasantry, where no one’s feelings will be injured but 
where all will have a hearty laugh at some amusing entertainment,— 
and then it will not only furnish discipline to the speakers and pleasure 
to the audience, but it will give a tone to College recreations, will fur- 
nish an outlet for the love of fun, and will bind us all with stronger 
ties to this our College home. 

Such was the aim of the exhibition of this year, while the way in 


which it was received could not but be gratifying to all who were 
therein concerned. 
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MORABILIA VALENSIA. 


ftlemorabilia Dalensia. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


‘Tne present Editors of the Yate Lrrerary desire to render the 
Mayazine, while under their charge, not only more Collegiate in the 
ceneral nature of its articles, but also to give a greater promiience 
than there has ever been before to a record of the past and passing 
events at our Alma Mater Yale. 

ach class at College needs a record more or less minute of what 
has happened during its experience of student life, written when the 
varus events are fresh in mind, and yet intended less lor ee 
pleasure, than to aid the memory through after life, in recalling the 
occurrences of early days. For such an account, no place seems so 

ppropriate as this Magazine, established, edited and supported as it 
‘3. by the students themselves for their own benefit and pleasure. We 
an ordingly intend to give in every number a record of what has here 
occurred since the previous one appeared ; fully reporting all the gala 
days, the Exhibition, Presentation, and Commencement Exercises, 
those transactions ol the Literary Societies which are not private and 
which have a general interest,—improvements made from time to time 
in College studies, customs and internal regulations,—and in fact giving 
such an epitome of College news as will tend to interest at any rate 
graduates who have recently left the walls, and to secure to under- 
yraduates a somewhat permanent record of things they have seen and 
heard, 

The want of such a public record in years gone by has caused a 
multitude of pleasant incidents to pass entirely out of mind, while the 
memory of many more is merely treasured in some private note book 
or handed down by word of mouth. We therefore have a second ob- 
ject to accomplish by this new department—the publication and the 
preservation of statistics and facts, traditions and anecdotes concern- 
ing the earlier times of our College history. Many of the older grad- 
uates are full of curious particulars relating tothe customs of their 
day, and any who have had the pleasure of listening to their stories 
cannot fail to have been interested in the accounts, to have wondered 
itthe changes, and to have longed to see the various incidents which 
they have mentioned, recorded in some definite and accessible form. 
The Colle ge life of other days may now be likened to paintings cover- 
ed with dust or dimmed by time, which only need a skilllul renovator’s 
a 1, and they will give us both surprise and pleasure. We therefore 
hope that all who can will aid this effort at restoring the interest which 
scenes now bygone, once aw akened. 

With these two objects then in view, to retain a record of the Present 
and bring back a record of the Past, we enter on the Memorabilia 
Nalensia, regretting only that in the present number we have been 
VOL. XVI. 38 
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compelled apparently to neglect the Past, while the Passing has been 
forced upon our thoughts and cares. %<€. 0 







JUNIOR EXHIBITION. * 


Between the Junior Exhibition of the Class of 1852, on the closing 
Tuesday of last term, an 1 this commencement of a College Record, 
so many weeks have passe “l away, that itis not possible to give so 
full a notice of those exercises as we should like to see. 

Contrary to custom, the appointment of speakers for the day, (in 
consequence of that ever-memorable First Biennial,) was not made 
till near the middle of the term at the close of which the Exhibition 
was to come; and yet we believe that, generally, the pieces as well 
as their delivery, might be favorably compared with those of former 
years. At any ri ate, as members of that famous class, we cannot be 
expected to admit that the *y were less various, brilliant, or entertaining 
than is usual; while if class pride might be allowed to give public 
utterance to its private thoughts, we should pe thaps be tempted to 
enlarge,—but we forbear. 

Printed invitations had been distributed quite extensively through 
the city, to those who were supposed to take an interest in the occa- 
sion, and the house was cert: nly well filled throughout the day, but 
partic ularly so, notwithstanding the rain, during the evening exercises. 
It is gratifying to have so many persons out of College present at these 
exhibitions, but it seems unfortunate, that the time of their occurrence 
should be such, that the larger part of the students have previously 
set out for home. 

The attractions of the Music were undoubtedly great this year, for 
at no slight expense and trouble, both Dodworth’s Cornet Band of New 
York, and the Beethoven Society of College had been engaged. The 
choir skillfully performed seve ‘ral stirring pieces of music, (selected 
mainly from the Opera Chorus Book,) to ‘three of the most spirited of 
which original words had been ad: apted; while the band, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in connection with Beethoven singing, played on 
two different sets of instruments—the wind and stringed—to the great 
delight of all. 

\t the opening of the morning exercises, President Woolsey an- 
nounced that in consequence of the funeral of Judge Dacarrt, for 
many years Professor in the Law School, the exercises intended for 
the afternoon would not take place till eve ting. The first four English 
pieces, however, on the programme for the afternoon, were delivered 
immediately following those of the morning. 

\ contributor, to whom we give our thanks, and from whom we 
hope to hear again, has sent us a report somewhat minute of each of 
the different pieces which w as spoken. We regret however that we 


can only append the “ Order” of the Exercises as they actually took 
place. 
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SPEAKERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS. 


Morning. 


De Pugna Actiaca,” Latin Oration, W. A. Reysotns. 
‘Disregard of Consequences,” Moses Saurn. 

Steam as an Agent in Modern Civilization,” Hexray MeCorwiek. 
“Importance of Education in the Ordinary Pursuits of Life,” C. Lounssvry, 
“Mahomet, the Second,” Apnian Terry.* 

“(Connell,” Evwarp D. O' Retry. 

“Culebs,” Disceptatio Latina, Groner B. Sarronp and Daniet C. Girma. 
“Purpose,” Epwarp Bue, 

“ Literary Enthusiasm,” Georar Epwarps Jackson, 

“Mount Vernon,” Henry C. Hattowrnn 

“The Progress of Republican Principles during the last half Century,” Wa 
LOW LAND. . 

“7 he Ideal and the Actual,” Anat Lo Ww. Norrnu 

‘The New Englander from Home,” Davip Ogoen Morenouse. 
*Misdirected Power,” Henry Seymour Sanxrorp. 

‘The Harp of the Winds,” a Poem, Atsgrt BiaeLow, 

‘The Rival Queens,” Jous G. Bairp, 

‘Buried Cities,” Fisk P. Brewer. 

“The American Congress,” Witutam H. Ope. 

‘Truthfulness,” Francis Mitver. 





Evening. 
“"C) rig Didowdovrias wai ris Pirocodias dyov,” Greek Oration, Jor: F. Bivenam. 
“* Westward the Star of Empire takes its flight,” Cuartes C. Sacrer. 
“Morality in its Relation to our Government,’ Jonatnan L. Noyes. 
* Progress,” Wittiam Batpwin Ross. 
“Genius,” Barron C. Moutton. 
“The National Washington Monument,” Grorcre Bragpen Sarrorp. 
“The Fallacy of the Czar,” Gronar A. Witcox. 
“The Poetical in Our College Life,” Dasien Corr Gieman, 
“Utilitarianism,” Philosophical Oration, Homer B. Sraacce. 
“ Dorylla, or The Fatal Arrow,” a Poem, Wittram Wattace Crapo, 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE WOODEN SPOON, 


This long established custom received ancther impulse toward per- 
petuation on Friday evening, the 23d of May. The principles on 
which the whole proceedings were conducted differed so entirely from 
those of previous exhibitions of the kind, while the affair went off 
with such eclat, was attended by so large and brilliant an audience, 
and was afterward honored with so many compliments, that a passing 
notice of the evening’s entertainment seems called for in our record of 
what is going on within the College world. 

Brewster's new and spacious Hatt was secured for the occasion, 
an! long before the hour appointed, was filled with an eager crowd of 
those who had been so fortunate as to share in the limited number of 








_————_- -_ — 


* Excused from speaking. 
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tickets which were issued. Among them, by special invitation, were 
members of the College Faculty, many from their families, and some 
three hundred ladies from in and out of town; while the Academic 
students generally, their friends in the Theological and Law Schools, 
and a few prominent citizens, filled up the audience. Upon entering 
the hall, the audience were escorted to seats by a committee of the 
managers, designated by the emblematic badge of a miniature spooy 
some two inches long, which was worn upon the breast. The amus.- 
ing “ Insigne,” which was printed on the programmes, gave by its mys. 
terious symbols no lithe entertainment, while the half hour’s intervs! 
between the filling of the house, and the time fixed for the opening vt 
the exercises, Was passing. 

At just the hour appointed there was placed upon a stand before the 
chairman's seat in face of the assembly, the wonder of the night, the 
center of attractions, the famous Woopen Spoon. It was a noble 
spoon, of the best black walnut, near three feet long and finely carved 
with a grape-vine twig entwined around the handle and a tempting 
bunch of grapes just ready to discharge their juice into the bow! 
whereon they rested. Upon the reverse was the celebrated moto 
(which by the way President Edwards once adopted) “ Dum Vivimus, 
Vivamus,” and on a silver plate was cut the name of him who was to 
bear the trophy, Henry C. Buakesies, of the Class of 1852." 

The President of the evening, Wa. W. Crapo, of New Bedford, 
Mass., introduced the exercises by begging the indulgence of the au- 
dience in criticising what they should hear, reminding them of the oft 
repeated saying that ‘the funny things in College were all said Jong 
ago,’ but assuring them, notwithstanding, that the present speakers had 
no excuses now to render, for these they gave in a different quarter. 
He then announced the opening piece of music, a March by the ‘Ti- 
bicines. 

No band had yet appeared, however, and where the music was to 
come from, no one seemed to know. But presently the sound of a 
drum in another room was heard and then the tread of men ;—and in 
a moment afterward the ‘Tibicines came up the aisle to their place 
upon the stage, dressed most fantastically, and bearing their instru- 
ments over the left, but with no other music than the measured drum- 
tap and the sounding step. As ditlerent parts of the audience took the 
idea of a march thus acted out, shout rose on shout and it really seem- 
ed as if a march had thus been stolen on their good nature, for the laugh 
thus excited continued throughout most of the evening. 

Next came the Saturarory, which with its “ Salvete” to the vari- 


* The spoon is not presented, as some away from College think, to the poorest 
scholar in his class, but to the lowest on the list of fifty (in a class of over ninety) 
appointed by the Faculty to speak at Junior Exhibition proper. If he declines the 
honor of receiving the spoon, the ce lloquy appointees choose for the purpose (4s 
they did in the present case) some one else from their own number, while men of 
other and higher grades in College scholarship are invited to take part in the exer 
Cises of the evenu 
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ous classes and sub-classes, a most comical medley blending Latin 
and Enghsh phrases, was a decided hit. It was succeeded by four 
other orations, interspersed with three colloquies, = Satire,” an 
“Epic,” a “ Lyne,” and a “Poem,” with songs and instrumental 
music. 

The first colloquy, called “the Gobblers Gobled,” in which three 
persons took part, was arranged throughout to music, a Brother and 
Linonian being engaged in electioneering a poor Sub-Freshman, who 
alter all did not succeed in getting into College. 

The second was “the Brenniat, or a way to take Orations,” and 
gave a singular exposition of the various means which are employed 
to help a student through this great examination, information for which 
the audience (if we may judge from the applause) seemed to be greatly 
indebted. 

The third colloquy was the Meeting of a LearNnep Society named 
the *b. ai. ai,” who quibbled on very little points almost as badly as 
the association (spoken of by Switt) who were “striving to make 
pin cushions of marble, and to extract sun beams from cucumbers.’ 
The piece from its very nature was rather long, but it could hardly be 
called monotonous, for the various interruptions of the * Punster’ and 

‘Pun Elucidator,’ the Syll-ogistic propensities of another member, and 
‘the mutual admiration’ tendencies of all, to say nothing of the re port 
of the previous meeting and the list of a ditions to the CabinePand 
Library, gave to its exercises a very miscellaneous character. 

It is unpossible brie fly to report the many pomts and hits of the 
various single pieces, and although the ‘vy were the crowning glories of 
the evening, we shall be only able to allude to them. 

The “ Beauties of Crossy” was a satire on the high flown peri- 
ods and infinitesimal divisions of a certain grammarian who flourished 
in the nineteenth century, and of whose discourses upon “* the-being- 
in-a-state-consequent-upon-or-resulting - from-the - being-in-the-state-ol- 
having-been-grieved,” the college reader may have heard. 

The * Philosophical” was so curiously contrived as to leave the au- 
dience in doubt whether they should properly be moved by sentiment 
oramused with burlesque. It was followed by a Satire in Verse, 
upon the general subject of “ College Honors,” both those received 
from the Faculty and students, and gave some searching yet amusing 
comment son the means employed for gaming both. 

The next Oration, called the “ Greatest Country,” seemed to take 
with everybody, and we doubt whether any one present was not curl- 
ous to know or was able to guess how * the sun was to be removed, 
in order that the speaker might enter on the field of his discourse.” 
Then came the Epic “ Chavos,” one of the most laughable of the pieces, 
vividly illustrating the often quoted saying that there is but “a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous,” and a litle afterward, came a 
Lyric, sung to the tune of “ Simon Bore,” pie giving a glowing ac- 
count of the pleasures of a colloquist life. ‘The Oration on * Great 


Men,” a more serious piece than most ol those W“ hich had be en spoken, 
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reviewed “the greatness” of the past, leaving that of the present to be 
inferred fromthe meeting of the “®. ai. ai.” It was to have been follow. 
ed by a poem upon College Life, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
the writer declined delivering his piece and gave way to the exercises 
which immediately followed, to wit, the Presentation and Reception of 
the Spoon. 

‘This took place with all dve form in connection with two speeches 
from the chairman of the evening aad the recipient himself,—the one 
extending and the other receiving the honor which both ranked amony 
the highest College life affords. The Spoon of course was glorified 
tu the very highest point, and the pleasures of a Colloquist’s Life were 
by no means overlooked. A Latin VaLepictory, the brevity of which 
was the soul of its wit,—consisting of a simple “ Valete Omnes,” and 
followed by a sudden disappearance of the speaker,—concluded the 
exercises of the evening. 

After having been together for nearly four hours, (altogether too 
long a time for any audience to be detained,) the assembly broke up 
ata little after eleven o'clock, and one great object of the Exhibition 
seemed to have been accomplished, namely, to show that College wit 
need not descend to what is low and scurrilous in itself, or slanderous 
toward the Faculty, in order to gratify an audience ; but that respecta- 
ble people will attend, and all will be amused at a mere playful exhibi- 
tion that avoids the obyectional points which have usually been so prop- 
erly condemned. 


THE DEATH OF ALBERT HEBARD., 


A death at College is always more impressive than a death can be 
in any other circle of a similar extent; but the loss of Hebard has 
made a far deeper impression than is usual here. ‘l'o us who knew 
him as a personal friend, his decease is like that of a brother, while 
those who only enjoyed the general acquaintance which his prominent 
position extended to so many, have testified in innumerable ways their 
feelings of esteem. Not cnly did his class unite in the Resolutions of 
respect, but ina body they attended his funeral at his early home in 
Lebanon. The Literary Society over which he had presided entered 
on their minutes resolutions declaring likewise their regard for his 
memory ; the Hall and Library which had been the scene of so many 
of his efforts were shrouded with crape, and a commemorative Oration 
was pronounced betore the Students generally, by one of his earliest 
friends. At the request of the class, President Woolsey preached in 
the College Chapel on Sunday afternoon, the Ist of June, a Funeral Ser- 
mon, which has since been printed and distributed among the Students. 
A likeness of Ilebard is also to be published before the graduation of 
his class. So many marks of affection and respect are only expres- 
sions of the true grief which fell on all of us when the tidings came 
that one who had been so eminent here, and whose hopes in life were 
all so brilliant, had departed from these scenes forever. 
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From one of his own Classmates we have received the following 
ore extended 


OBITUARY. 


Ausert Heparp, the subject of this brief sketch, was born in Leb- 
anon, Ct, on the Sth of January, 1826. From early youth, he mani- 
fested qualities of mind and heart which made him muc h esteemed 
and beloved by a large circle of acquaintances. 

After spe nding about sixteen months at Andover, Mass., in pursuing 
his preparatory studies, he entered Yale College in the fall of 1847, a 
member of the class of 1851. Here his superior worth did not long 
escape notice. In the social circle, in the Society Hall, in the recita- 
tion room, and in the meeting of prayer, he ever conducted himself so 
as to ensure the love and respect of all; and none enjoyed a larger 
circle of more devoted and admiring friends. 

His maturity of mind and extended observation, his moral rectitude, 
and his generous regard for the feelings of others, gave him from the 
first a commanding influence in his Class, and his literary excellence 
was freque tly acknowledged both by his Classmates and by the offi- 
cers of the Institution. In July, 1850, he was chosen First Presi- 
dent of the Society of “ Brothers in Unity,” and filled his office with 
equal honor to the Society, and generosity to his opponents ; and in 
all the conflicts of our College Societies, he was distinguished for 
his entire freedom from that bitterness of feeling which such contests 
often engender. 

In December, 1850, he was appointed by the Society in which he 
ranked so high, to prepare a Catalogue of its Library. His extensive 
acquaintance with books, his experience in the Society, and his own 
zealous interest in the work, designated him as the one best calculated 
to bring the enterprise to a speedy completion. Of an ardent disposi- 
tion, and unwilling to relax his efforts while any work remained untin- 
ished, he applied himself with the utmost diligence and energy, untl 
about the first of May, when he returned from College » his home, 
to recover his already impaired health, and prepare for renewed 
labors. 

On account of increasing debility, he was unable to return on the 
day appointed for the opening of the term, but reached New Haven 
on the Monday following, fully expecting to remain with his Class 
until Commencement. But, alas! insidious disease had fastened upon 
him, and on Thursday, unable to struggle longer with an arm stronger 
than his own, he was induced to leave his College friends and duties, 
aud return, for the last time, to the home and friends of his youth. 
On Sunday, May 18th, 1851, he breathed his last ; and though, when 
passing through the dark valley, unconsciousness overshadowed his 
mind, preve nting him from leaving with us any word which we might 
cherish and dwell upon in fond remembrance as his last, yet the 
purity and devotedness of his Christian character in life have left with 
us the blessed assurance of his present joys. 
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His death is an event peculiarly sorrowful, and in the present in. 
stance, one of the most striking instances of the mysterious dealings 
of Providence. For nearly four years, we had struggled side by side 
up the rugged steep. He had reached a higher eminence than most 
of us, but sull, whether in joy or sorrow, prosperity or adversity, he was 
ever cheerful, ever ready with a word of advice or encouragement. 
Ile undoubtedly possessed more of the clements of success in life 
than any other in his Class. We looked forward to his future Cistine- 
tion, and hoped that the reflection of his virtues in life might add fresh 
lustre to his already fair reputation. But he 1s removed toa higher 
aplere of action ; and though there 1s much of hope in his death, it is 
ta us indeed a cup of bitterness. e 

His funeral at Lebanon was attended by a large number of his Class- 
mates and College friends, and it was a scene which will not soon 
be forgotten. ‘The numerous concourse ol friends and relatives who 
were assembled about his grave manifested deepest emotion, and there 
were tears shed by “eyes unused to weep,” as we his Classmates 
gazed for the last ume upon his grave. - 

And when we saw the calm resignation of those who had lost a 
son and a brother, we could ask with the poet, 
















and shall we mourn 





** Is it so good to die’ 
That he is taken early to his rest’ 
Tell me! oh mourner for the man of God! 
Shall we bewail our brother—that he died? 


The following hymn, composed for the occasion by a Classinate, 
was sung at the grave :— 





















With rev'rent voice, almighty God, 
We raise our mournful dirge, 
While bent beneath thy chastening rod, 
And Death's relentless scourge. 





A comrade loved has left us now, 
Close, Brothers, round his bier! 

Cirief’s sable wing doth shade our brow, 

Atfection draws the tear. 


The choicest wreaths fond Hope could twine, 
Lie mingled with the clay ; 
But still a holier hope doth shine, 


And Heaveuward points the way. 


Then sleep, thou silent slumberer ! sleep! 
Till the last tramp shall sound, 

Thy spirit God in heaven shall keep, 

Where endless joys are found. 
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Ata special meeting of the “ Brorners in Unrry,” held May 19, 
Js51, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, It has pleased the All-wise Disposer of events, in His good providence, to 
remove from the midst of this Society our esteemed and valued friend and Brother, 
Aromat Uenarn, therefore— 

Resolved, ‘That while we would bow in humble submission to the will of Him who 
rules all things, and chastens His children for their good, yet we cannot restrain our 
selves from the expression of the unmingled sorrow which this afllictive providence 
has caused us, 

Resolved, ‘That in his connection with this Society, both as a private member and 
former President, we have ever recognized in him, talents of the highest order, faith- 
fulness, activity and zeal for the interests of our Fraternity, and an unwavering fidelity 
inthe discharge of the responsible duties with which he was entrusted. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the family and friends of the deceased, 
in this their sudden and heavy bereavement. 

Resolved, That as a token of our respect and sorrow for our departed Brother, the 
Hall and Library of this Society be appropriately hung in mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘That as many of this Society as can convenicnily so do, be requested to 
attend the funeral solemnities. 

Kesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the 
deceased, and to the papers of New Haven, Hartford, Norwich, and the New York 
Tribune, for publication. 

W. W. WINTHROP, President. 


J. E. Goopuve, Secretary. 


Ata meeting of the Senior Class of Yale College, held on Monday, 
the 19th, the following resolutions, presented by Asa Frencu, in be- 
half of the committee, were adopted : 


Whereas, In the inscrutable Providence of an All-wise God, one of our number, 
Avocent Hesanp, has been removed from our midst under circumstances peculiarly 
melancholy in their nature, therefore, 

Resolved, That while in this sudden and distressing dispensation we recognize the 
hand of Him “ who doeth all things well,” and bow in submission to His mandate, we 
cannot adequately express our grief at the loss of one, whose amiable and manly qual- 
ities had bound him to us by the strongest ties of friendship and love, upon whom we 
had looked as one of the brightest ornaments of our Class, and whose commanding 
talents gave promise of more than wonted honor and usefulness in that life upon 
which he was about to enter. 

Resolved, That in sorrow we mingle our tears with those of his distressed family 
and friends in this bereavement; yet not without the hope and assurance that what 
has been our loss is his gain. 

Resolved, That in testimony of affection for our departed friend and classmate, 
and our respect to his memory, we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the family of the de- 
ceased, and transmitted to the press for publication. 

D. F. HOLLISTER, Chairman. 

J. L. Jenkins, Secretary. 
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SENIOR APPOINTMENTS. 
Class of 1851. 


ORATIONS. 










T.S. Porwine, Valedictory, East Windsor. 
A. R. Lirree, Salutatory, Newport, R. 1. 
KR. C. Cramptos, Philosophical, Farmington. 

J. G. Vosr, 7 Milton, Mass. 
W. W. Wintunor, “ New Haven. 


W. A. Anexanpern, Washington, Ga, W.D. F. Manice, New York City. 
C. HL. Canrer, Waterbury. S. MCatt, Lebanon, 
J.S. Hoyt, New Canaan. EK. C. Wurrney, Winchendon, Mass. 













W.S. ATLEE, Lancaster, Pa. D. L. Jupson, Birmingham. 

J. Buptona, Pawtucket, Mass, H. Loomis, New Haven. 

T. C. Downie, S. Grove, Wisconsin, J. M. Stave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. W. Feary, Mobile, Ala. R. C. Strives, West Chester, Pa. 
RJ. Hatomas, Harrisburg, Pa. J. R. Tuvurstox, Bangor, Me 


DISSERTATIONS. 















A. Frenen, Braintree, Mass. 
G. W. Gorpoy, Key West, Flor, 
bk. J. Hawes, Hartford. 


DISPUTES. 


IH. H. Jessve, 





C. A. Barr, 









Lancaster, Pa. Montrose, Pa. 













K W. By DINGER, Boone Co, Ky. G. W. Lyon, Bedford, N. Yy. 
A. HL. Cannier, Bridgeport, J. W. Nour, Columbus, Ohio. 
KE. W, Evans, Leraysville, Pa, D. P. Saurru, Springfield, Mass. 
KE. Hencerrorp, Wolcottville. E. N. Tart, Mendon, Mass. 








Hl. W. Bainsaane, Troy, N.Y. J. R. Hinss, Auburn, N. Y. 
J rE Estanrnook, Worcester, Mase. J. Y. Leoxarp, Berkshire, N. Y. 
W. Frean, Ulysses, N. Y. D. P. Temvce, Framingham, Mass. 





—_—_-—_--- 


COLLOQUIES. 





H. D. W. Bemax, Mount Zion, Ga. R. B. Peer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

: J. A. Gauver, Ledyard, J. Surppon, Watertown, N. Y. 
G. Lorkins, Nauyatuck. F. M. Sievens, Portland. 

T. G. Kent, Wayland, Maas. R. Weites, Newington. 

H. D. Wire, New Haven. 
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OFFICERS OF THE LITERARY SOCIETIES 


Braornens in Unrery. CaLLiors 
Presidents. 
Hower B. Svraaue, WittiaM Botes, James Arwoop. : 


LINONIA. 





Vice Presidents. 


\, 
Wittiam B. Ross. Henry C. Hattowes. Avexanper C. McKissack rf 
Librarians. . 
Georce S. Mygarr. Cyrus L. Hatt. Lucius C, Duncan, iA 
Treasurers. i 
Moses SMIviH. Jonatuan L. Noyes. Lucius C. Duncan " 







Svere fares. 
Arueat E, Ken, Avtrrep Grovt. Ranpat L. Ginson if 
Vice Seerctlarics. 


J. Friptey Serer. Samvuet C. Gare. Wittiam S. Mapres. 









PREMIUMS AWARDED, JUNE 20, 1851. 


WOOLSEY SCHOLARSHIP, 












Class of 1854. 


Wiruan H. Fenn. 














PRIZES FOR SOLUTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS 








Class of 1853. 





Ist Prize, C, T. Lewis. 
aT | ae H. 1. Bi ISS, J. McCormi K. 
. *™ T. D. Haun 
Claas of 1854. 
Ist Prize, W. R. Eastman, E. H. Macits, S. Warker. 
~ E. L. DeForest, KE. C, Du Bors, L. S. Porwine 
od 8. T. Hype. W. HH. Nornis. 







PRIZES FOR ENGLISH 





COMPOSITION. 









Class of 1853. a 

lst Division, °d Division. 3d Division. : 

Ist Prize, G. A. Jounson, Hi. ©. Ropinson, C. T. Lewis, i 

ai * A. Grovt. T. Bacon, E. L. Craux., My, 
e) (G. W. Batowrn, ( BK. Preces, J. M. Wurroy. 

¥ 1S. M. Carron. ) A. D. Wurre. / 






PRIZES TRANSLATION FROM GREEK INTO ENGLISH. < 





FOR 







Claas of 185 1. 


laf Division. od Diviaion. ld Division. 
Ist Prize, W. H. Fenn. W. B. Dwieur. C, Corier ¥ 
- — oe en ays on (J. W. Hooker. 2! 
ad W.S. Sucetrerr. lr. P. Proctor 1.0. C. Sparnow. : 
7 ae ( C. Parner L. 8. Porwixe T. G. Reren. my 
. 7M. N. Wurrwors 









Bprron’s TABLE. 


Editor's Cable. 


Wr deem it a happy circumstance that the Yale Lit. has no stated periods when 
its appearance is expected. Its Editors are the most independent of that servile 


profession, since their Readers never question the propriety of a delay, never scold 
and we suspect never care—at the non-appearance of the Magazine. But for 
the sake of an explanation we will say, that the delay in the present case is more 
apparent than real, ‘The change in the terms has compelled us to change the names 
of the months without giving the time for a corresponding early appearance of the 
numbers. Hence the so-called May number must usually appear in June, 

The Editor's Table has been well termed the play ground at the back side of his 
field of labor, where, free from restraint and beyond the reach of criticism, he may 
sport as best pleases him, Any literary gambols which may have been intended 
for this number are most.mercilessly smothered by the decree of the printer—no 
room, The summer term is always one of interest and excitement,—the most so of 
any in the year. ‘There is a continual succession of engrossing topics, which gain 
the attention of students, demand their time, and call forth new powers and display 
amusing traits of character. The various Elections, the initiations into the Secret 
Societies, the Biennial, the Boating mania, moon light walks and excursions to East 
Roek, Lake Saltonstall and Roaring Brook, to say nothing of the new Turkish Cos- 
tume, absorb the thoughts of College students, and would demand from us a notice, 
if were we not writing by the square inch, and had we not already exceeded by 
several pages the usual limits of the Magazine. 

Reader, what think you of our new arrangement—the Memorabilia? Do not 
condemn the idea on account of the want of variety which the present number dis- 
plays, for be assured that there are some racy and interesting historical sketches 
yet in store for you. Be assured also that to sustain such a department in our 
Maga. requires no inconsiderable effort, and since we have striven and shall strive 
to please you, we would ask your approval and encouragement ;—we would ask also 
of our fellow students and of graduates—both the recent and older ones—to aid usa 
by their contributions and subscriptions. We stand in need of both—the pen and 
the purse, 

Conrainvtons.—“ Hesperion” and “ K.S. R.” cannot be accommodated in this 
number—their articles may appear in the next. An article on “ Presentation Day” 
is also omitted. Our thanks are due to J. A. A., of Brooklyn, N. Y., for his kind favors, 

Excuances.—The Georgia University and the Jefferson Monument Magazines 
have been received. We regret to learn from the number of the Amberst Indica- 
tor before us, that it is the /ast of its line. We have considered it as one of our 
very best Exchanges. Its articles certainly were creditable to any College Maga- 
zine. The Editors have not given a very lucid explanation of the causes of the 
death. 

We have also received the report of the officers of the “ Retreat for the Insane.” 


Tt was received at a time and under circumstances which rendered the pamphlet 
quite significant. 
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